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RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 


PIANO! 


TUnequalled—Incomparable! So admitted by 
the leading Pianoforte Teachers of the 
Country, and its annual sale of 
25,000 copies abundautly 


testifies to the fact. 

The TEACHER- cannot use a more thor- 
ough or effective method. | 

The PU PI L—cannotstudy from a more 
concise or attractive sys- | 
tem. 

The DF ALE R—cannot keep in stock a 
book for which there is 
surer and greater de- 
mand. 


Sold Everywhere. Price $3.75. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co.,!New York. 








AGENTS—Liora' s Shipping Map of the U. 8S. for 
1678 {# out to-day, with B 000 names homes 

7 ven: cost $100,000; 49x50 large 
it . LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


tr MAILS FOR EUROPE, 
ending Saturday, March 1, 1 close at 
this office +n Wednesday at 12 M.. on Thnrsday 
at ‘1, A.M., and on Saturday at 43 and 11 A.M. 


P. H. JONES, Postmaster 
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HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce. | 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian | 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of | 
the patient book-worm."’—. F. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send stamp for speci- | 
men number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Naseau Street. N.Y. 
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ARION PIANO 


1s NOT 1 rhe et 


Write for cyycularand mention the ALBIo: 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Goupaay. No.5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 


A Great Offer for February. | 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’, aT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 





casH, during THIS MONTH. New 7 octave first- 
class. PIANOS, modern a for $275 cash. 
THE WATERS CONCERT OR ORGANS are 


the most beautiful in aA — perfect in tone 
ever made. Call and see them : prices at bargains, 
for cash, Montbly installments received, running 
from one to three years. New instruments to let, 
and rent applied if purchased, Illustrated Cata- 
logues mailed. 








Seana & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,’ 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

{ 


All kinds of first-class hes Writing Papers | 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap ie,” Expen ~j Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, cards, Chesemen, Wallets, | 


we beep everything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 
prices. 








Write for Large Illustrated Dene Price List to 


Gen ene 5 





PITTSBURGH, PA, | 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind. for 


men or boys, at very low prices. Guns, §3 to $300 
Pistols, $1 to » $25. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
honses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


| Particular attention paid to orders. 


| copies the first year of its publication, 


NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


|G. WwW. Carteten & Co., 


I. PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
BENSON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO. | — 
RICAL WORE, | ee, 
The Life and Times | . 
ae - LIFE IN 8AN DOMINGO. 


Ready this Day—LIFE IN SAN DOMINGO, by an 
MAJ; -GEN. PHILIP SCHUY LER AcrUas SETTLER: with an introductory preface by 
dB. Kimball. This delighiful ifttle book fs 
| Two volumes, crown octavo, with two steel-plate | the ctual —- ° A, Hp! og wen me ey 7 A 
sidence in the {sland of San Domingo, and is of the 
likenesses. Price.. _ HO | most fascinating, deecriptive, and instructive nature. 

| Elegantly printed and bound. Price $1 50. 

| 


0. KENNETH, MY KING, 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST |, $uergeling!ysatercting and exciting new nova 
POWERFUL STORY, 


a ~~ very best works of American fiction. Price 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 





| 
| 81% 
' 
| 


GUY EARLSCOU RT'S WIFE. 


BY Bogard ne ot ene ae non succeseful ae - 
= ofthe year. ‘For ingenuity of plot, variety of inc 

Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. den ed vv portsaalot e paanione mich agitate 

“ oo 46 the human m no novel © te has achieved so 
Author of ‘Ought We to Vieit Her * “Archie Lov-| vsrved a success’ Price €1 75 

ell,’ “‘ The Ordeal for Wives,"’ etc. ete en 

One volume, Svo, Fancy Cloth........ $1 75 BROKEN DREAMS. 
One volume, Svo, Paper......... _ 100 


A new novel in verse, by Celia Gardner, author of 


Mrs. Annie Edwards is one of the very beat of the | ‘Stolen Waters.”’ Price 31.50. 
—Journal, Boston 


etory writers of the day. 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from 
It. the London edition, which has reached the enor- 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED mous sale of 18.00 ee a ea 
EDITION OF 
: ” JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMIN 
WORDS AND THEIR USES, manger 
BY JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest li — work that 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
One volume, crown 8vo. Price. ... 


VAX 





remarkable sayings, and funniest illustrations or the 
..$2 00 | season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Tulle P. Smith, author of 
Iv. those other popular novele, “ Widow Goldsmith's 


7 Daughter’’—* Chris and Otho” aud the ‘* Widower.” 
NEARLY READY, [Large handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF | 


| 
— | 


THE EDNA BROWNING. 
~ ePublished—A delightful new novel by Mra. Ma 
Napoleon Dynasty. Holmes, author of * Tempest & nd Sunehin % 
Fn Rivers,’ ** Milbank,” etc. Handsomel: 
Biography of Napoleon ITI. bound in cloth, price $1 50. J 
This remarkable book hada sale of nearly 80,000, A delightful new novel, by Mar 


y J. Holmes 
Tt a 





|of the best she has ever 
by this extremely popu 
Sunshine—’ Lena Rive 





One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 23 full-paged 








| brook—En ne M 
portraits. Price = : #2 a oe a Da nd Daviict : 
| Ington—Camerou Pri le—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's 
“ete Mistake—Milbank—etc 7 > $15 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
MODERN LEADERS. By Jistin McCarthy. $175) BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEX1 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed [eae See eee eee oe 
wards. $1. i P is #1 





SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins. $2 


OUR POETICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. | TEEL 
C. Kendrick. 22 : 
OUGHT a at VISIT HER By Mrs. Annie ; 
dwards - 
OVERLAND. Br J. W. DeForest. #21. = 





THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 
Crapsey. 21. 





= Thes Oks are fully 
Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- price, b : < 
ceipt of the price. G. W. Cs AI LLETON é & CO., Publishez 
SHELDON & COMPARY, naar the’ venue Hotel, 


677 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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"‘Wataas Squ-* 
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F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


(Between Howard and Grand Sts ,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the next sixty days, a 


ment of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FURS 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 
Also, his celebrated patent 
LE CANT MUFF, 
OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


LADIES’ FURS. 
POPULAR STYLES 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 


WARNOCK & 60, 


519 BROADWAY. 


THE BAXTER 
ENGINE. is manufactured 
} Oa PATENT 


FIRE-A 
TURING CoM Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It occupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use iu this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg- 
ment confirms all we claim; 
* and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List, won, ei or offirese; A] 
18 y-% place, Y 


New York. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


full assort 


















Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleledin 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Tllastrated 
Price List. ‘ 


‘Agents ws wanted 
4 everywhere. — 
‘Daddies 


mMoopy’ s 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 


and penetrace the 
fibre of the paper,und 
cannot be pemenes 
by chemicals. Th 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine, Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 0028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


Dy Stik suames, ton, agen 


reling, Wi 
achance to make $5 to $20 per day se! 
~ new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lin 








hey last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 


or 16 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ti. 


“Quite eclipsed the 


periodicals of the day.”—Bosten Journal, 
Wiss, : 


ry” s , Y 

rue ALAYX \ 

Meets the Wants of Every Member ot 
the Family. 

IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL 

CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF 


more conservative 


LIFE 


AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IY WAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 


NUMBER. 

IN EACIL NUMBER 
REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, 

IT Is A BLESSING 


Is A 
THE 


COMPLETE 


TO ANY FAMILY 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE!) The 


Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 





Send for t Prospec tus, 


SHEL DON “« CO.,, 


INEW YORK 


prevent alte ration oo I 
The points are tried | 


WORLD OF 
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OcEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from a Pesnagie ania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follow 


GLAMORGAN ..2500 Tons, March 12. 


PEMBROKE........ 2500 Tons, April 2. 
GLAMORGAN... _.. .2500 Tons, April 30. 
PEMBROKE ......... 2500 Tons, May 21. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ports in the Britisk Channel and all other points in 
England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin...... : bn and $80 currency. 








Second Soe. currency. 
Steerag $30 currency. 
Prepaid. steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in os. at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


National Line of Steamers. 


‘Tons, Tons. 
....488 CANADA...... 4500 
..5150 GR es 500 
.....480 THE QUEEN........ 4170 
. 4250 ENGLAND..... 4130 

d 4020 





3847 HELVETIA 
ERIN 





The Steamships of this Line are full powered, Hy 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, “and 8e- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave liers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 








ARTIL- | 





Cabin Passege to Liverpool or Queenstown, $05 
and $75, Currency 


Steevage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

2” Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
fro in Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Par 


; Cab ssage, apply at the Com 
pany» ice, 


No. 0 Broadway, New York 


Fk. W. Jd. HURST, Manager. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 Southestreet, New Vork, 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 


by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York 


-ZOECOME, 


OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair, Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 





{Fen. 22, 1878. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
} seed and Saturday. From Boston every Tue:- 

ay. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Serving Steerage.—First Class, 

£26; Second Class, £ 


By Steamers ohn nel Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 

and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 

Retarn Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of ladin; ng given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and o vd ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean port: 

For Freight and Cabin paceaze, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, 

For Steerage passage, at aia Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AcEnr. 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail every SATURDAY to and from 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 


Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi vy, aw and cheaply as by any other 
route or 





SAIL AS FOLLOWS : 


From New York. 
BRI, ocncescsceccass Saturday, Feb. 22 
ee EE 000s . Wednesday, Feb. 26 
EUROPA.,...............Saturday, Mar. 1 
ED wiswkes acenene Saturday, Mar. 8 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River, 


Glasgow or Derry 

First cabins, 65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve mouths, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $35; steerage. $30. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issned, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, 
NEW an FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS,. 


AND LIVERPOOL. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h 
Sailing from New York on SATU 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
— 4 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City. 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, conn ning 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloous, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where ‘Teast motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses -_ any these steamers. 
RATES—Saloon, $80 ge Stecrage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send ft friends from the Old Coun: 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 | 

currency. 


ATLANTIC, 
ADRIATIC 


». each. 





Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply | 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


dia, Australia, 





Common sense explanations made. Has no poi 


or canstic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
! foil , : 

remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL 


WAYS CURED. ation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have | 
beeu treated successfully, 


Thorough investig 


Ollice hours from 11 A. w., to SP. M., except Fri 
daye when the hours are ltoS p.m, 
iki. M. DEPUY, 


800 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Conservatory of 
Musie. 


to be the 






best instituti 
a thorough musical education 
t Professors teach in this Conserva 
rocder, Directs The ** Monthly Musi- 
te’ Is published at the oftice of the Con 

For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
ed. Buss Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


on in Ame 








INMAN LINE 





Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 
ITY OF PARIS, Saturday, F 2, 1 p.m. 
ITY OF MONT RE AL, Saturday, March 1,7 a.m 
‘ITY OF WASHINGTON, Thursday, ¥ 
‘IT 
I" 






vruary 2 


Mar. § lla.m. 
°Y OF BROUKLYN, Saturday, March 8, 2 p.m, 
rY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, March 15, 2 p.m. 

nd each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from 

Vier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSAGE 
c ABLN, £75 and $9, Gold, accordiz 
ion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STERRAGE,—TO OR FROM Live rpool, 
town, Glasgow, Londonderry, 
Carditt, $30 Currency. 
iP issengers also forwarded to Havre. 
ad Norw iy, Denmark and Paris at reduced rates. 
Drafts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and ; 
Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





( 
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Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpoo), | 


AYS, from Li- | 


Passengers booked to or from all a of America, | 
uD 


For Queenstown & Liverpool. 


r to accommoda- 


Queens- te 
London, Bristol or | OB Fequest. 


. Hamburg. Swe- 


general business apply at the | 





THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
S5 A YEAR’ 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News frem 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editoriale, Book Notices, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINaNnciaL REPORTS 


Dramatic Criticism. 


AND THS 
Cream OF ENGuisH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 


per annum :— 


CnaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches 

Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x20. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, Wx26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckLer’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x38. 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Lanpszer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25 

LanpsfeR's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 22:25. 

Lanpster’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 82x25, 

Witxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x3). 

Wanbersrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

| THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

| THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original dtaw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. ; 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 15x21. 

WESTMINSTER anBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORLA, 21x15. 


engravings of 


28x21 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one ineertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
2 * s - three montha, 
IB * “ “ 


2“ “ “ 


six months 


one year 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
| plicitly ordered to be Sheen, and until payment 
| of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
| pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
| $4 to those who do not desire any premiums, bot this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
| month after their subscription becomes d After 
that time $5 will be the invariable pre with? 
outany premiums. For city subscribers £5, delivered 
by carriers. 








| Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
| Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fiftcen 
| Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
| liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
| failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 


within 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row New Yo k. 
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THE GODS OF THE HEARTII. 
Only a picture, dimmed and smirched 
By many a weary vear. 

Only a plant, with a rugged stem, 
Its scant leaves frail and sere. 
Oaly a book, its pages torn, 

Its dainty binding stained. 

Only a harp, with its music jarred, 
Its strings all €umb and strained. 
Only a phrase, that strikes the ear, 
As awkward, dull, or cold. 

Only a ring, with its jewel flawed, 
And rust on its tarnished gold. 


Yet, that portrait stirs one secret heart, 
As no masters’ work can do. 

Those flowers for one outbloum all buds, 
Of royal scent and hue. 

No poet’s golden utterance 

Charms as those pages did. 

No lute has melody half so sweet 

In its measured cadence hid. 

Those rough frank words a courtly phrase, 
Sounds scarce so dear or true. 

No sapphire shrines the glow that once, 
The poer pale turquoise knew. 


The Gods of the Hearth they reign supreme 
On the altar of the heart. 

Life flashes on its varying way, 

Each takes his destined part. 

The wheel revolves, the sunlights glint, 
Storms roar, and quick rains fall. 

The thorns grow thick on the rose’s stem, 
Death strikes, to end 11 all ; 

But oh it is only his mighty hand 

That can hurl them from their throne ; 

The Gods that Home, and Heart, and Hearth, 
In Love unite to own. 


a ee 


DAME CUMBERBACH AND THE LITTLE MARKET 
GARDENERS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPIER L. 
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“Oh, dear!” cried Katty, piteously, and opened Mrs. 
| Huckleberry’s parcel. 

| “It’s very lovely lace, Dan; but you don’t expect me to 
‘buy it. I’m afraid my basket would tear it, for it's to be worn 
|on a lady’s shoulders.” 
| “knew you'd have your joke at it,” laughed Dan; “ but 
' you'll manage the matter somehow.” 
| Katty spread the thing on her lap, a lace pelerine of most 
| delicate pattern, and presently clapped her hands, crying, 
| Pil sell it this day to Lady Cumberbach !” 

A great lumbering carriage came along the pavement at 

this moment and stopped among the baskets, the empty 
‘hampers, and the flower-pots. Everybody stared at it, for 
| gentlefolks do not make their purchases at six o'clock in the 
'morning ; and one bystander said to another, “ It is that mad 
{ Dame Cumberbach !” 

| “No sooner said than don 
| old lady herself !” 
| Lady Cumberbach was sitting up between the windows of 


_ 


e! cried Katty, “ for here is the 


| her coach like a mummy in a glass case, her face like a mask | 


of parchment shrivelled up into a thousand wrinkles, a patch 

of rouge on either cheek, and a bunch of silvered curls hang- 

| ing over her witch-like eyes. Up to her peaked chin she was 

| wrapped in furs, though the month was July. In an instant 
| her head was thrust out of the window. 

| “ Little Katty, come here! I will not be kept waiting on 
that great lout from the country. What have you got to 


| 


show me? A rese-tree with a hundred blossoms? <A lily 
ten feet high? Im dying for something new. I'm tired of 
everything !” 

“T know!” cried Katty, and plunged among the flower- 
pots, seized on a prickly shrub, and began plaiting Dan’s lace 
into alily before his eyes, pinched it and puckered it, and 
finally fixed it as a monster blossom on a branch of the shrub ; 
then was on the carriage-step in a twinkling. 

“Eh, what!” cried the old lady. “ Good heavens! where 
are my spectacles? You don’t mean to say it is really a new 





flower ! 

“Only five guineas!” said Katty. “A flower at this mo- 
ment, and something else when you will.” And she plucked 
the supposed blossom and iiung the lace across the old 
woman's knees. 

“ Ah, you clever monkey, you will certainly keep me alive 
these many yeats with your tricks. This lace is really 
charming. Here are your tive guineas, child, and I hope you 
did not steal the thing. And now some tlowers, quick! Pm 
longing for something fresh from the country !” 

Katty did not need to be bidden twice; sped back to Dan 
and dropped the guineas into his hand, and flashed back to 


| 











~| the carriage with her arms full of the sweetest the cart had 


brought. They were packed round the weird old lady tll 
she looked like the bad fairy in the garden of the princess, 
snufting their sweet perfume, and pressing their shrinking 


Little Katty was a waif upon London streets, belonging to | blossoms to her poor old cheeks. Even this was not enough, 


nobody, yet somehow getting more care bestowed on her than 
often falls to the lot of the children of the poor. Her mother 
had lived in the neighborhood of Covent Garden Market, and 


for she caught Katty by the hand, and pulled her into the 
carriage. 
“Sit here beside me,” she said. 


| 


“There is plenty of room 


when she died the market-women could not find it in their | left, and you must drive round the Park with me, and come 
hearts to send the child to the workhouse. One kept her aj home to breakfast. I tell you, child, I will have you, so you 


week and another a fortnight, one bought her a frock and | need not pull away. 


Your merry voice is life to me—ana I'm 


another a pair of shoes, and when she grew older they set her | dying for something fresh. I can’t sleep at night, and it’s the 
up in business. When they came in early with their baskets | staleness of everything round me that keeps me awake ; and 


from the country, or filled them out of the gardeners’ carts, | I can’t eat or drink because everything tastes so mouldy. 


they would each save a little something for Katty out of their 
stores; aclump of fresh primulas or a root of musk, a rose 
for a gentleman’s button-hole, or a handful of herbs. Katty 


If 
I don’t eat nor sleep I shall die; so come and keep me alive, 
you monkey, come and keep me alive!” 

In spite of Katty’s struggles, the door was shut, the coach- 





would hover about the crossings or pose herself against a} man touched his horses, and the coach set oft; the old lady 
lamp-post, and would be sure to have earned her supper | nodding with excitement, and Katty making rucful faces 


when the day was done. 


At the age of fifteen she was a/| through the window back at Dan, who remained disconsolate 


thrifty woman of business, with peachy cheeks and laughing | among his cauliflowers and roses, with his second piece of 
eyes, and a sweet and merry voice which made the people | business untransacted on his hands. 


stay to buy. None other could make such a picture with an 


Lady Cumberbach lived in a tall, gaunt house, in a square, 


armful of fresh roses, or a basket of white lilies, or| with four servants, two tom-cats, a parrot, a doz and a mon- 


a heap of glowing tulips perclied on 
People would turn their heads for a glimpse of the roguish 
face which looked out on them through a moving 


the shoulder. | key. 


Her rooms were luxuriously furnished, and there were 
|plenty of them; so many indeed, that some were always 


C ) _ bush of | locked, and never entered, except when the monkey played 
bloom. She seemed unprotected, yet had a friend in every 


street, from the asthmatic old umbrella-mender down to the 
whole regiment of youthful shoe-blacks. 

The person who loved Katty best in the world was 
the market-gardene1’s lad from Applethor 
youth with reddish hair and a pair of te 
might have belonged to any woman. 


|his favorite trick of opening their doors with a stolen key. 
The windows were dark with heavy hangings, the stairs were 
dark, and the hall and passages. The aie was heavy with 


Dan, | perfumes, and tires were always burning lest there should be 
pe; a strong active | a breath of chill or damp. 
ender grey eyes that | pudding pattern, and the stiff silk curtains were covered with 
His voice had a cheery | flowers as big as tea-saucers. The windows did not open, so 


The carpets were all of a plum- 


ring, perhaps from his keeping company with the larks, and | that it was little wonder that the dame should gasp for a 


he smiled as if accustomed to have the sun on his tace. 


. His | mouthful of freshness, or that her flowers should wither after 
breath, like the country air, had a putt of strength in it, and | pmyt eh we ari ling - 


the stamp of his foot on the London pavement had the honest 
clink of a spade in the furrow. His father had been a mar- 
ket-gardener. When he died his gardens had passed into 
other hands, and his widow had almost worn her eyes blind 
with sewing, to keep herself and son out of the grave or the 
workhouse. Now her son was nearly aman, and could get a 
man’s full wages for his work. He worked in the very gar- 
dens which his father had owned for years, and had a gallant 
hope of some day winning them back. 

One summer morning Dan was rumbling along the road 
from Applethorpe in his gardener’s cart, on his master’s busi- 
ness to Covent Garden Market. All the way as he went he 
left atrack of fragrance on the twilight air of the dawn. 
Round about his knees were packed heaps of mint and sweet 
marjoram, sheaves of spicy lavender, and bundles of pungent 
thyme. In front of his cart stood a row of budding and 
blooming rose-trees, and baskets of late strawberries nestled 
between fresh lettuces and peas. As he drove past the sleep- 
ing farm-houses the cocks crowed, and a crimson light crept 
out from under the edges of the sky behind the trees, and 
made all the fields biush and the cottage windows twinkle. 
The sun was blazing brightly when he arrived at the market ; 
and there was Katty waiting for him, in her fresh cotton 
gown, with her coarse yellow bonnet tipped over her eyes. 

“Oh, Dan! oh, Katty!” A little brown hand was squeezed 
by a big red one; and the little girl made herself busy, pick- 
ing and choosing out of the cartful of country sweets. 

“ T have two bits of extra business with you to-day, Katty,” 
said Dan, “so you might first sit down on these cauliflowers 
and let’s have it out at once !” F 

“Goodness!” cried Katty, mischievously, “to think of Dan 
having more in his mind besides the cabbages!” 

“You won't laugh when I tell you about my first piece of 
business,” said Dan. “It’s about that poor Mrs. Huckleberry 
wio lives under the hedge of our pea-field. One of her chil- 
dren is sick, and they’re nearer starving than ever; and 
a lady with rich friends all the time. Last nig 


s 


a day in the heated atmosphere of her dwelling. 

Lady Cumberbach was assisted from her coach by a gold- 
headed stafl, as well as by the arm of her footman, She could 
walk into her dining-room with the help of the stick alone, 
| but she had: to be carried up-stairs when she went to her 
| drawing-room or bedroom. She never went at all beyond 

the second flight of stairs; it was many a year since her feet 
had travelled the long, winding staircase which soared to the 
dimness and silence of the neglected upper story. The place 
was haunted, if not by the dead, at least by the ghosts of sad, 
living people, who ought to have been housed in these empty 
chambers, but suttered somewhere in the blast of the world 
outside. Fear of such ghostly footsteps kept the dame awake 
at nights, and it was the dread of thei¢ wandering voices that 
made her nail down her windows, and muffle up her doors, 
lest the wicked wind should mock her with the sound of a 
human wail. 

Katty knew nothing of this when she sat with her at 
breakfast, and had tea and smoking cutlets from the slim and 





noiseless footman. At tavle were Katty and Dame Cumber- 
bach, the monkey, and the dog, the parrot, and the two tom- 
cats. All had tea and cutlets, and what with the general 
remarks of the company, there was little danger of annoyance 
from the sighs of ghosts. Katty chattered to the old lady, 
making her shriek and shake with laughter. The dame still 
kept her furs, though there was a fire, and over them wore 
the fine lace pelerine. 

“TL wear it now, while it is fresh,” said her ladyship. 
“ By-and-bye, when it is stale, I shall get to hate it. Every- 
thing is sure to turn stale as soon as it becomes used to this 
mouldy house!” 

After breakfast Dame Cumberbach fell suddenly asleep in 





| 


me and her face was white, and ‘Oh, Dan!’ said she,‘ will | 


you take this to London with you, and see if it mightn’t be 
sold? I've worked at it night and day, she said, ‘and it’s a 
thing that ladies wear. It ought to fetch two or three 
guiaeas; and maybe Jacky necdn't die.’ ” 


her chair; the monkey retired to a corner, and curled himself 
up for a doze, the cats blinked their eyes, and rolled them- 
selves into balls on the hearth, the parrot twisted himself into 
a contortion of repose on his perch, and the pug burrowed in 


she his cushion, and spored aloud. If her ladyship could not | There was still a crimson line 
ht she came to | sleep at nights, she would, at all events, try to make up for | low along the 


it while the sun was high in the sky. The little guest was 


| beginning to wonder if the cook was asleep at the fire, and 
| the maids at their work, when the door opened softly, and | out of, the flowers. 


the footman brought in a dusting brush, with which he swept 
all the dust, and little Katty, out of the room, 


- People musn’t stay here,” he said, “ unless they choose to 
sleep ;” and vanished to the lower regions, leaving Katty 
| bewildered in the hall, She soon recovered her wits, however, 
and began to climb the stairs; went up, meeting nobody till 
she got quite into the silent stories of Lady Cumberbach’s 
haunted house. 

The flights of stairs were long and steep, the lobby win- 
dows high and gaunt, shrouded with blinds of a dusky hue, 
and on the first high landing stood an old-fashioned clock, a 
tall, spare figure erect upon fierce claws: with a wild white 
face, bristliag helmet, and a dreadful loud heart beating under 
its ribs. Katty knew nothing about fear, having met with 
no cause for it. Smiles, and jokes, and flowers had been her 
portion, hard work, and love, and rude living. Mystery did 
not awe her; she shook the handle of a dour that stood 
facing the clock, but the door was locked. 

The monkey here came hopping up-stairs with the key in 
his hand; at which sight Katty broke out into such laughter, 
that it was a wonder Dame Cumberbach did not wake moan- 
ing out of her sleep. Thanks to muffled doors, no such 
catastrophe cecurred, and Katty entered the chamber along 
with the monkey. It was a large room, and clegantly fitted 
with delicate silk hangings, which were sadly stained by the 
dust. There were mirrors from floor to ceiling, which had 
become as dim as if they had been eyes blinded by tears ; 
pictures and statuettes, a pizno and guitar, with piles of 
yellow music-paper, and ornaments of tarnished gold. On 
the wall hung a picture of a beautiful, smiling girl in a satin 
gown, and with jewels in her ears, with wianing eyes, and 
waving hair, and checks that were fairer than Katty’s. Who 
could this maiden be? thought the girl. Never Lady Cum- 
berbach, even if painted a hundred years. Leaving this 
chamber, Katty peered down through the banisters, and saw 
no one coming to seek for her. She therefore grew bolder, 
an tripped up a winding staircase, which led to the topmost 
story of the house. At the top of this flight there was a 
wooden gate, which opened with a spring, and then Katty 
was in a second room, which was also unlocked by ‘the key 
the monkey had brought. 

This was a nursery. There were pictures of pretty children 
on the wall, and a guard round the fireplace to keep little 
ones from burnivg their rosy fingers. The monkey hopped 
before Katty with his head sadly on one side, and a serious 
look on his face, as he flung open drawers and presses, and 
exposed the contents of cupboards to the light of day. Mugs 
hung in the cupboards as if placed there only that morning 
after breakfast, and shelves were lined with long-disused toys. 
The monkey dived into drawers, shaking out frocks and 
pinafores, stockings, and tiny shoes. Katty looked at these 
in awazement, folled, and restored them to their hiding- 
places, stepping softly about, and holding her breath, afraid 
to break the hush of this quiet place. These rooms were a 
mystery to her. Had Lady Cumberbach, then, had children, 
and were they dead? There were little beds in an inner 
room, in which four litte forms must have slept, and on 
which, perhaps, four iitte coffins had lain. After much 
wondering, the girl turned her back upon this puzzle. 
She closed sofly the nursery door, and, still followed by 
the monkey, took her way down the stairs again to the 
hall. There was no life anywhere; she was seized with a 
longing to be out in the living sunshine, back again in the 
tlower-market, with the country scents around her. She 
opened the hall-door, and, in another moment, was gone. 

Next morning Dan drove into the market with an anxious 
face, which brightened when he saw Katty among the 
flowers. 

“Ab!” he cried. “So you have really come back! What 
have I not sutlered since the old woman ran away with you. 
But it is now my turn-to carry you off.” 

ie then explained the business that had been left unsettled 
yesterday. His mother wanted to see Katty, the little maid 
who loved ber son. London was hot and dusty, and the 
country must be a treat to a creature whose entire world con- 
sisted of a block of crowded streets. Would Katty go down 
to Applethorpe? The girl’s eyes danced, and she needed no 
second bidding. She took her seat by Dan's side in the cart, 
and the horse was soon trotting along the road. 

Up hill and. down whirled the two young lovers in their 
market-cart. The air grew sweeter and fresher as the houses 
fled behind them, and clumps of trees came starting out of 
the distance, nodding a breezy welcome to the girl whose 
eyes had never rested on such a sight before. On, on, 
through miles of green hedges, with corn-tields and meadow - 
lands lying beyond. Rosy-cheeked farmers shouted a good 
morrow to the little travellers, and home-returning milkmaids 
set down their brimming pails to gaze after the flying cart. 
Children clapped hands and cheered, and housewives looked 
out of their doorways. Every one knew Dan, but every one 
wondered who Katty might be. 

Quick as the young people were, Dan’s mother thought 
them long in performing their journey. They found her 
watching at her garden gate, looking down the road, with 
her two brown hands above her eyes. Dan's mother walked 
with a crutch, and was a small white-haired woman, in a 
scant brown gown, with bolster sleeves hooked round her 
shrivelled wrists, and a snow-wkite cap and apron, that made 
her glitter like a new-made pin. Her stout red-brick cottage 
glowed among laden fruit-trees at the lower end of the 
garden; hens that had done their duty that morning clucked 
a welcome round the doorway, while warm new-laid eggs 
waited on the breakfast-table. “The widow’s homely kitchen 
shone like a diamond, and Katty was perched in a high 
stufled arm-chair, with a foot-stool attached to it, while Dan 
| buttered smoking cakes on her plate, and his mother poured 
| fragrant tea into the cups. This was a very different break- 
fast-table from that at which she had eaten but yesterday 
|morning. No luxuries, no oddities, no cats and monkeys 
|here; only signs of cheerful labor, peaceful comfort, and 
| plenty of love. How Katty was taken round the cottage to 
look into drawers and cupboards, how the delft plates were 
}counted to her, and the little stores of linen spread under 
| her eyes, how she visited every inch of the ‘teeming garden, 
}how she was introduced to the rose-tree named Katty, and 
ithe calf that licked her hand in token of friendship, how 
| Dan’s employer was so charmed with her merry eyes that 
he presented her with a bouqnet—of all these doings it 
would take too long to tell. Twilight came down upon 
their garden before these happy cottagers theught the day 
{had well begun. Then they all sat down to rest within 
{the open doorway, and to talk in that dreamy way in 
|which people talk at the hour between night and day 
with a fringe of gold lyir 
sky behind the pear-trees, and the latt' 
|window had espied it out, and shone with gazing at, 
|The dew was already at work, distilling delicious ar 
Peace was brooding over every’ 
like a sweet-breathed wide-winged angel, descending y' 
and ever lower, with the dusk, upon the earth, and 
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the shelter of his robe came a slight dim figure down the| together, for they would freeze even under the mittens that 


athway towards the cottage. 
a Ah it is Mrs. Huckelberry,” said Dan’s mother. “ Dear, 
dear, dear, but happiness does make a body selfish. I never 
thought of her once this livelong day.” ) 

Dan sprang up to leave his chair for the visitor, who wore 
a dark faded gown, a whity-black cloak, supposed to be 
waterproof, hanging in a limp desponding manner about 
the angles of her shoulders. Her face, even in the dusk, 
suggested starvation; the eyes were bright and sunk, and 
the cheek-bones marked as only want could mark them. 
Hardships had drawn a cruel cord round a mouth which 
had once been pretty; yet with all these sad disfigure- 
ments the pale dim Mrs. Huckleberry possessed a certain 
charm of indescribable grace. She was a lady in all her 
movements, and her bearing was — by the tender 
humility in her eyes. All this Katty discerned even in the 
dusk, while a strange fancy took possession of her—an idea 
that she had seen Mrs. Huckleberry before. And not very 
long ago either, though the gerne f of such meet ng with 
her was like a dream in Katty’s minc 

“And so this is your little London friend,” said the pale 
lady. “ How youth will sometimes bloom in spite of smoke 
and soot!” he sighed, passing her hand over Katty’s 
rounded cheek, and th'nking of some cheeks that would not 
bloom in spite of the encouraging breeze that blew round the 
fields of Applethorpe. t é : 

“ Ay, this is our Katty,” said the widow, “ who will belong 
to us altogether by-and-bye. And how is your poor little 
Jacky, ma’am ? for, shame to say, I did not go near the place 
since seven o'clock this morning.” 

“Pretty well,” said the sad lady, sighing. “I left him 
asleep. { have been sewing in the village ull day, and ever 
since I got home something has kept urging me to come and 
see your visitor. Here I am, come in the end because I could 
not help it.” 

The meek lady sat among her humble friends for a full 
hour, and as the simple talk went round Katty often met the 
stranger's bright eyes, which would fix themselves on the 
girl’s happy face. Where could it have been that the same 
soft glance had rested on her so !ately? Katty did not know, 
could not guess; but in every pause of the conversation found 
herself wandering in fancy through the deserted upper story 
of Lady Cumberbach’s house. Katty was not used to 
mysteries, and her head began to go round. The fascination 
of the stranger was such that when she rose to depart Katty 
sprang up also, and asked to be taken with her. “ Let me 
see the children,” she said, and the pale Mrs. Huckleberry 
actually blushed with gratification. She seized Katty by the 
hand, while Dan and his mother nodded their consent. As 
they stepped out of the doorway the lady's shadowy face 
looked back at the blooming one following her. That glance 
of the eyes, that turn of the head—where had she seen them 
before? thought Katty. 

The moon had risen high, and the apples were rimmed 
with silver, the — were white as though there had been a 
snow storm, and the roses were glistening with dew on their 
bushes. The pale-faced woman hovered along between 
flower-beds and fruit-trees, guiding her steps daintily, with a 

race never learned from the peasants at a. and 
Katty followed her through gardens and meadows till, quite 
at the end of the pea-field, appeared a log-built cabin nestling 
for shelter in the bowery hedge. 

There were two rooms in the cabin, in both of which 
Katty found that she could stand straight, but Mrs. Huckle- 
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Christmas was now at hand, and the cook was preparin, 

Dan’s mother had sent her. Katty was a little downcast, ee cheer for the festive time, saying that her mistress woul 

even though Dan’s kind heart was more loving than ever, be ees eg if the old practice were forgotten. The dame 
and the time was approaching when he would carry her off | was sick ; but there were the cats, and the parrot, and the 
for good in his cart to Applethorpe. She was sad only in the | dogs to be entertained as befitted Christians, never to s eak 
interests of the thin Mrs. Huckleberry. Lady Cumberbach | of the maids, the slim footman, and the fatcoachman. Katty 
was no longer among Katty’s patrons, having taken offence | sat at the sick-room fire, and smelt savory odore floating up 
at the manner in which the girl had left her house on that | the staircase, and through the keyhole. And she thought of 
memorable summer morning, without waiting for Gamatenns. | Oe hungry bey mew Her D porns lay in bed with 
When her coach now arrived in the market, the old lady | closed eyes and knotted brows, and received her little atten- 
addressed herself to other merchants, and when her pet of tions in sullen silence; did not ask a question nor make a 
old approached her, Lady Cumberbach turned her face the | remark, and wished for no further story-telling. Katty fled 





other way ; and so Katty found herself powerless to give help | 
to her friends. 

One day the footman whom Katty remembered presented 
himself in the market, and asked for the little flower-girl. 
His mistress was very ill, he said, and requested that the child 
would come to her. As quickly as feet could carry her Katty 
made her way to the great mansion in the square. The 
place was more quiet than usual as the girl crept in at the 
dour of the dame’s bedroom, and saw a wrinkled sallow face 
tossing uneasily among the pillows of a fine state bed. The 
blinds were all down, and the rich flowered curtains care- 
fully drawn. A large fire burned, and there was a powerful 
odor of musk in the room. Lady Cumberbach had taken to 
her bed without exactly knowing what was the matter with 
her. She declared to her doctor that it was the staleness of 
everything that had at last overpowered her, and the doctor 
shook his head, and thought that she was sinking under a 
long course of selfishness and luxury. The pets were brought 
to her bedside, but they were frightened at the fine lace 
flounces on her night cap, and screamed about the room so 
that they had to be sent away. It was then that Lady Cum. 
berbach, lying upon her back and staring upward, with no 
occupation but that of watching the dying flies crawling 
across the ceiling, felt the last agony of desolation seize on 
her heart. It was then that, as the drowning man will catch 
at a straw, she rang her bell frantically and sent in search of 
the little flower-maiden. 

“Why do you come into my room with your bonnet on?” 
she asked sharply as Katty entered the chamber. “I want 
you to nurse me; so hang up your walking things, and sit 
down beside me.” 

She had quite expected that the girl would rebel, and 
though feeling herself at Katty’s mercy, yet the wretched old 
woman could not restrain the bitterness that overflowed her 
dreary soul. To her amazement, Katty dropped a curtsy, 
and put her bonnet out of sight, tied on an apron and began 
arranging the fireplace, all with the quickest of noiseless 
movements and the cheeriest of smiles. Then on the harsh 
visage of the invalid there glimmered something like satis- 
faction, and she sank back on her pillows. Well might she 
have rejoiced if she had known the truth, that Katty had 
come to save her body and soul. 

There was great discontent among tbe servants when it 
was found that Katty was installed as nurse, for though they 
had neglected their mistress for their own part, yet they did 
not like to have a stranzer put in the place they had failed 
to fill. But Katty was not afraid of them; if they did not 
bring what she asked for, she walked down into the midst of 
them and chose for herself the thing she wanted. They 
began to admire her spirit, and finding her full of good 
humor, they at last became her friends. This was pleasant, 
but Katty had business to do, and she did not know how it 





berry, who was tall, had to stoop as she moved about. There 
were but three articles of furniture in the place, and on the 
table lay some sewing work, and a candle ready to be lighted. 
Here would the poor lady sit and sew till her sunken eyes 
had out-watched the stars. In the second room, curled up 
in a bed which almost covered the floor, lay the four sleeping 
children; little Jacky with his white lips and transparent 
eyelics, Polly with rosy cheeks, and chubby arms tos: ed over 
her head, Nell with a look of care on her sleeping brows, and 
Tom, who had such an appetite for bread and milk, and who 
could not understand why it was often not to be had. Katty 
kissed their lips and straightened their covering as if she had 
been a mother all her life; and Mrs. Huckleberry embraced 
her, crying, “ Would God make such creatures as these, little 
Kaity, and then let them die of hunger?” At which Katty 
began to weep, vowing she would starve lerself to death 
sooner than believe it. 

“ Ah,” said the little girl, “ to think of Lady Cumberbach 
with her table spread for cats and dogs !” 

“ Cumberbach! ” echoed the poor lady, and began to shake 
as if a wind had come through the doorway. “ Where does 
she live ?” 

“In Blank-square,” said Katty, “in a house great enough 
for a hospital.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Huckleberry sank trembling on her chil- 
dren’s bed, murmuring, “ Little Katty, Lady Cumberbach is 
my mother,” 

‘Katty stared. “ Do not speak,” said the sad lady, “ but let 
us get out into the air.” And again they walked silently 
through the dim flowers in the garden under the moonlight. 

“Sit down with me under this southern-wooJ bush,” said 
Mrs. Huckleberry at last, and thus sheltered and hid away 
out of the world the timid creature whispered her life’s his- 
tory into the little market-woman’s ear. The only child of 
an unloving mother, she had married against that mother's 
will. She had chosen love and poverty, and with them sick- 
ness and death, in exchange for luxury, and selfishness, and 
sloth of heart. She was now a widow, and had asked in vain 
for the crumbs that fell from her mother’s table. Mrs. 
Huckleberry wept in relating her woes, but Katty sat lost in 
wonder. 

“ Dreadful, dreadful,” she cried. ‘“ We will not bear it any 
longer.” Mrs. Huckleberry shook her head, but Katty 
stamped her foot. 

“ How are we going to help it, Katty ?” 

“T do not know; but why have I come here if not to do 
something? We must drive the cats and dogs from your | 
mother’s table, Mrs. Huckleberry, and -put your children in | 
their place.” : \ 

The meek lady stared at the audacious little woman.| 
“God bless you, my girl!” she said, “ but you do not know} 
what you are talking about.” 

Then Dan was seen coming along the garden path, and the! 
ale lady went back to her vigil. Katty dreamt that night of | 

ady Cumberbach sitting at her fireside with little Jacky in| 
her lap, while the monkey walked round the market-gardens 
—all enclosed in Lady Cumberbach’s dining-room--leading | 
Jacky’s sisters and brother by the hand. 

CHAPTER I. 
_ Winter set in, and Katty’s merchandise was not so bloom- 
ing a8 when we first made her acquaintance. She had often | 


to set down her basket, so that she might slap her cold handsi grue 





was to be done. She sat pondering it in the quiet sick-room 
while her patient slept, and the daylight waned, and the fire- 
light made a dull glow about the spot where she was sitting, 
with nothing to do but listen to the ticking of the fierce 
clock on the upper landing, while she thought about Mrs. 
Huckleberry and her four famishing children. 

Sometimes the old lady would wake up suddenly and com- 
mand her little nurse to tell her stories, brisk stirring stories 
about the world of healthy people abroad in the streets. 
Katty did this bidding to the best of her power, and Lady 
Cumberbach was enchanted with the new treatment of her 
case. She became interested in Katty’s crude and sketchy 
annals of the poor, and for an hour st a time would forget 
the staleness of everything. She had refused all food, but 
could now take a cup of gruel after each recital. 

One evening the patient called as usual for her story, and 
Katty began to pour forth a sad tale of a mvex lady with 
four children who lived in a hut in a hedge of a pea-field 
close by Applethorpe. 

“The lady is so thin,” said Katty, “that you can almost 
see through her body.” 

“Ab, well!” said Dame Cumberbach, “ perhaps she has 
been lying in bed a weary time like me.” 

“ No,” said Katty, “she is always on her feet. Besides she 
is quite a young woman, and ought to be fat and strong. 
Her thinness is caused by starvation.” 

“I don’t quite believe that,” said the dame, fidgeting ; “ but 
get on to a pleasanter part of the story.” 

“She sits up all night sewing,” said Kitty, “ and she sews 
the whole day, yet she cannot feed her children. Children 
have such appetites, I can tell you! You know nothing 
about that, of course. You never had any children, Lady 
Cumberbach ?” 

The dame bounced in her bed at this abrupt question. She 
raised her weird hand as if she would strike little Katty, but 
let it fall again and groaned. 

“ Don’t ask foolish questions,” said she, faintly, “ but go on 
and tell me about that ‘ lady’ as you call her.” 

“ But she is a lady, madam—I know her story. There is a 
picture in the next room of a beautiful girl in a satin gown. 











' punished. 


Che poor mother was once like that, my Lady Cumberbach.” 

“How dare you say that?” cried the patient, sitting up in 
her bed. 

“ Now lie down, my lady dear, or I shall have to go back 
to the market. You asked for a story; but of course, if you 
are tired of me you must te!l me, and I shall go.” 
ted rose as she spoke, but the old lady pulled her by the 
hand. 

“ There, there, there! go on and say what you please. Your 


up to the nursery one eveniog to cry in the dark over her 
failure, and walked about wringing her hands with the mon- 
key mournfully following her. Even now the cold was 
pinching little half-covered limbs, quite out of reach of her 
help, in the frost at Applethorpe. Getting reckless with 
pity she flew to the chest of drawers, where lay all that 
warm children’s clothing which she had seen on thatsummer 
day, took out some frocks and stockings and little shoes, 
unbooked from the cupboard shelf the four china mugs with 
the baby names gilt upon them and shining in the lamp-light 
from the street, gathered all in the skirt of her gown, and 
returned to Lady Cumberbach’s room. 

“ Where have you been?” asked the patient, discontent- 
edly. 

in the nursery, your ladyship.” 

Dame Cumberbach sat up in bed, as if she must once for 
all do battle. 

“Who told you there was a nursery, and what did you 
want in it?” 

“Some clothing for those poor children I was telling you 
about. The weather is terribly cold. In a bed in a warm 
room one does not feel it; but in a hovel under a hedge, with 
no fire and the snow around—ah, Lady Cumberbach, it is 
different !” 

Katty spread out her spoils upon the counterpane as she 
spoke: 

“So I thought you would give me the-e things which were 
mouldering up yonder in the drawers. And these mugs ver 
strangely have the children’s names gilt upon them—there is 
Jack and there is Poll: here is Nell and little Tom. These 
are the names of the children who are starving.” 

The wretched old woman tried to rise and speak aloud, but 
fell back whimpering and staring at Katty. 

“ Besides,” said the girl, not minding her, “ you ought to 
pity these hungry people because the mother’s name was 
Cumberbach.” : 

A cry. broke from the sick woman, and she spread her 
shaking hands before her face, as if she would hide herseif 
from Ratty. “Go!” she said at last, and the girl was terrified 
and fled. Listening at the door Katty heard raving and 
mourning in a fearful voice, and fled still further away out of 
hearing. After a time she crept back and found silence—the 
silence of despair in the lonely chamber. As she hesitated 
before entering, the aged voice broke forth aloud : 

“Now I have, indeed, driven away my good angel. My 
God, I deserve to be so forsaken !” 

Upon this Katty stole into the room and found Lady Cum- 
berbach lying on her pillows in an agonised attitude, with 
the bundle of little frocks hugged up to her breast. At the 
sound of the footsteps she started and growled : 

“Ts that you again ?” 

“ Yes,” said Katty. 

“Have you been listening at the door ?” 

“Yes,” said Katty. “ And, ol, dear Lady Cumberbach, let 
me make you happy. Let me bring those little children.” 

“ Silence!” cried Lady Cumberbacb. 

Katty suid no more, but curled herself up to sleep behind 
the foot of the patient’s bed. There was no rest that night 
for the dame. Katty heard her tossing from side to side 
but after some hours she grew quiet, and the little nurse 
thought she slept. As soon as there was was a streak of day 
Katty popped her head above the foot-board of the bed, and 
saw the dame lying with wide-open eyes gazing towards the 
window through which the dawn was creeping; and there 
was a change upon her face which made Katty’s heart leap. 
There was a murmuring sound as if the old woman was 
praying; Katty shrank back, unwilling to disturb her ; 
when Lay Cumberbach caught her eye an¢ sprang up in 
the bed. 

“ Bring them to me!” she cried, opening her arms, while a 
strange light flashed out of her face. 

- Who ?” asked Katty, bewildered. 

“ The children and their mother. Bring them quickly !” 

Katty needed no second meg, | She fled from the house 
and arrived in the market just as Dan was mounting his cart 
to drive back to the country. 

“yan, Dan! Take me with you to Applethorpe.” 

“Ah, Katty, yourunaway! I'll take you to Applethorpe, 
I warrant me.” 

“ Fast, fast. I have such a deal to tell as we ride along.” 

Away they scampered off into the country. Katty told her 
story, and Dan, after his first burst of triumph at Katty’s 
success, informed her of the sad state in which the Huckle- 
berry family had lately lived. 

“ Only for my mother,” he said, “ they’d be dead from cold 
and hunger.” 

There was a scene of great excitement when Katty came 
flying along the frosty paths of the market-gardens and darted 
into the hut in the hedge of the pea-field. Mrs. Huckleberry 
was sitting on her hearth, which was quite cold, tying to rub 
a little warmth into poor Jacky’s feet. She fainted away at 
the news, but was soon restored to her senses again, and able 
to help to dress the children in the comfortable clothing 
which Katty bad brought them for the journey. Before the 
sun had set the thin lady had turned her back for ever on 
her hovel, and the cart packed with people had set out in 

lee from Applethorpe, and was again on the road to 
ondon. 

The red sun glowed on them and on the beautiful snow- 
covered fields. The twilight came and sparks flashed from 
the flints under the horse’s hoofs. The stars came out and 
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eople are all strangers tome. Why should I trouble about 
their affairs?” 

“1 will tcll you the lady’s history. Her mother isa wealthy | 
woman who feeds cats and dogs, and wiil not spare a crumb 
for her famishing grandchildren. The children’s father was | 
loving and poor, the grandmother rich and hard. My poor | 
thin i is hated only because she-wanted to be loved a! 
little. Her husband is Cend, her children are dying. They | 
will soon be all together in their graves——” 

“ Stop!” shrieked Lady Cumberbach, “ or I will have you | 

I have fallen into the hands of a wretch who 
will drive me mad !” | 

She moaned bitterly, with her face buried in the pillows. | 
— began to mend the fire and to prepare the old lady’s | 


blazed for triumph, and then our party arrived very tired at 
the great house in the London square. Katty stayed on the 
landing while the pale lady led her children into the bed- 
room to hermother. When the young girl ventured to peep 
in she found the children crawling over grandmother's bed, 
and Mrs. Huckleberry sitting claspins her mother’s hand. 
The next day Lady Cumberbach was able to rise from bed. 
The ‘staleness had gone from everything, and a new tide of 
life had flowed into her veins. The nursery was taken pos- 
session of at once, and the room where the picture hung was 
put in order for its tenant of former days. The feast pro- 


vided for Christmas was not wasted, and the cats and dogs 
received only a fair share of it. 

How Katty ruled in the nursery, how she shook the old 
|red curtains across the windows, and made the fire roar; how 
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the old brass fire-guard shone and twinkled, and once more 
made itself useful to protect rosy fingers from the flames ; 
how the four little beds were ay Pesce with linen, and 
the old toys pulled forth; how Mrs. 
she heard the laughter of her children—of a!l this it is not 
necessary to give more than a hint. 

“ These,” said Mrs. Huckleberry, taking up the mugs, which 
were set out for the children’s tea, “ belonged to myself and 
my sister and brotbers who are dead. My children are named 
as we were named.” 


‘day, Mr. Adam Benedek stumbled over 
| Salvaguardia door, stuttering the words, “ The comet is com- 
uckleberry cried when jing!” and he pushed the end of his pipe so vigorously into | it could not but cause some solicitude. He would be a law- 
| his mouth that it nearly penetrated through his throat, out- 





Six days before the arrival of the antiies 


side his neck. 
But let me remember I am writing for gentlemen, and T 


must put my thoughts in proper order before I allow them to 
speak in words. 


The noble Adam von Benedek whom I have the honor to 


“They have been too long empty,” said Katty, and filled |introduce is a respectable dealer in wood, whether here or 


them: and grandmamma’s health was drunk all round.—All 
the Year Round. 


—————_—>——__—_ 


THE ALMANACK-MAKER. 
BY 8IR JOHN BOWRING, LL.D., F.R.8. 
(From the Hungarian of Marcus Tokai.) 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
* Who the year fifteen in passed thro’, 
And the year sixteen without ado, 
And did not die in the year seventeen, 
He is a privileged man, I ween ; 
And for many a coming year you'll see, 
Among the happiest he will be.”’ 

Such is the saw repeated from mouth to mouth among the 
Hungarian peasantry ; and Tokai has adopted it as the motto 
of “The Accursed Almanack-maker’ in his pictures of 
Magyar humble life. Prince Puckler-Muskau mentions a 
somewhat similar verse, current in Freiburg, in reference to 
the comet of 1885— 

** If you don’t die in thirty-four, 
If you live five-and-thirty o'er, 
If you're not killed in thirty-six, 
Then fortune to your history sticks.” 

Many a fool has amused himself by writing on his almanack 
a copy of the above lines. Almanacks used to be great au- 
thorities for prophetic outpourings, nor have they wholly 
ceased to be such. Nine out of ten believed in the dreadful 
announcements of coming calamities, and the tenth who 
hesitated, or denied their authority, was not without a secret 
doubt whether after all they might not be verified by fact. 

The three critical years came and went. The timid and 
the cautious took every precaution that they might not un- 
wittingly be brought to grief by excess in drinking, by the 
pestilence, or by the entanglements of love; but what the 
fatal third year was to bring with it was indeed a most 
solemn question. Massacres on a large scale were certain ; 
the particular modes of slaughter on the gory fleld of Akel- 
dama were discussed; the bloody fights of the tailors’ ap- 
prentices were all reported in the newspapers, in order to 
accustom the public to the sight of blood. In Hungary a 
dreadful story was told of what had happened to an unfor- 
ae Englishman who had fallen down from the top of a 
ower. 

In a word, the repose and happiness of the world was so dis- 
turbed that nobody knew how the year was to be got through ; 
for not only would the corpses of the existing race of men 
be piled in heaps, but such children would be born as the 
world had never before seen. 

Some remedy, by some means or other, must be sought for 
and found ; men’s imaginations were bewildered by all sorts 
of unhallowed thoughts—Otium pulvinar Satane! How 
ites were they to thwart the cunning machinations of the 

evi 

It did happen as the year 1818 approached that a most un- 
usual terror possessed the community. People rested their 
arms on the bars of the coftee-houses ; they poked their heads 
against one another in the inns; alarming reports ran from 
car to car on the market-places, lengthening and whitening 
the faces of those who listened; distinguished ladies began to 
visit the churches; huckstresses were overwhelmed with 
anxiety as they shook their onion-heads; and fathers of 
families, whose teeth chattered in the frost, drew out of their 
breeches-pockets a rosary,on which were recorded those 
menacing lines which gave all the pleasure terror can excite, 
and which with stuttering “tongues they read to the family 
circle in the chimney corners— 


“In eighteen hundred eighteen comes the world’s dissolution, 

And sete ope = | fires, and floods meet in horrible confusion : 

The heavens s fall down and the earth be melted then— 

Repent! O men, repent! and be converted men.” 

The prophecy was read in every corner of the world, and 
in every language. And — not’ Was it not an announce- 
ment that concerned every living being ? 

The Spaniard shouted, “ All the Setter! Let half the 
— be destroyed ; the grandeur of Spain will tower 
above it.” 


The Englishman said, “I shall be present; it will be a 
curious spectacle.” 

The German prepared his thermometers, barometers, quad- 
rants, astrolabes, magnetic needles and perspectives, so that 
he might better methodically study the very last revelations 
of natural law. 

The Frenchman announced that he would let to the highest 
bidder the chamber of his apartments from whence the best 
view was to be had of the destruction of the world. 

The Dutchman proposed to provide properly-built carri- 
ages, to convey in due order the world’s sinners. 

The Russian comforted himself with the thought that for 
him, according to the Greek almanacks, the destruction of 
the world would happen twelve days later than for the rest, 
and that during these twelve days he should be the autocrat 
Tsar of the universe. 

The Turk said, “ La Illah il Allah !—there is no God but 
God. If we do not go to heaven, heaven will come to us. 
All besides may safely be left to the Prophet.” 

And in Hungary what said the people? “If we are doomed 
to perish to-morrow, let us enjoy ourselves to-day.” 

aturally, every almanack-maker who had a single drop of 
understanding crowded the month of June as full of haii, 
tempests, thunderings, and earthquakes as he could possibly 
stick in; so that any wine producer who had the fortune to 
a culendar would never think of expecting a vintage 
from his vineyard, or incur the expense of cultivating it. 
And in the city it was a matter of wonderment that the place 
‘was not set on fire. 

Now, however, [ am bribed by almanack editors with 
sweetmeats and other trumpery, not that I should write 
jocose (Joe Miller) articles, but that I should furnish tales of 
pitilessly interesting contents. 

What nobler subject than that of the last judgment, the 
destruction of the world? And as far es I know it has not 
been hitherto dealt with exhaustively. 

Ina former year (1856), in my “ Oceania,” I interested man- 
kind in one half of the globe; now, with the permission of 
ber A courteous reader, we will pay some attention to the other 


there it matters little. He wears a ragged, loose-buttoned, 
| indescribable, awfully dirty garment of faded black silk. An 
| editorial note says he is a Calvinist, but he never contributed 
‘a doit to the support of his pastor. His wife professes an 
| altogether different form of faith. 
| ile has around, closely-shaver face, his moustaches cut 
short, their beauties somewhat overshadowed by a nose whose 
nostrils are ornamented by a dozen stift black hairs, which 
| give him soniewhat the appearance of a kangaroo. 
He is renowned in the city for two specialities—jfirst, he 
| never fails to tread on the corns of anybody whom he honors 
with his conversation ; and, secondly, he is so hoarse that 
when he converses neither he ner anybody else understands 
what he is saying. 

These and other abnormal virtues are explained on simple 
psychological grounds—namely, that he constantly drinks. 

It might be explained by poetical phraseology, “ He looks 
for the stars at the bottom of his pitcher ;” or classically, “ He 
rejoices in tbe society of Bacchus;” or religiously, “ He 
brings his wine-tribute to the altar.” Never mind; what 
does it matter? I have drawn portraits of Magyar swine- 
herds. Enough that I should say Mr. Adam Benedek drinks 
—he drinks. 

He drinks! Do not other men drink ? 
racteristic feature. 

Some men drink because they are thirsty; some from 
suffering ; some because the wine is good; some for friend- 
ship’s sake; but to Mr. Adam drinking is a profession. 
Everything that is a fluid he drinks. He begins with the 
best wine in the morning; next he drinks beer; after dinner 
brandy; in the evening the young people mix sourcrout 
broth with his wine; they pour in lamp oil, he drinks it; he 
drinks everything—red pepper, coarse sugar, glue, punch 
impregnated with vitriol and ink—~in a word, everything be 
can get hold of, down his throat it goes—the universal recep- 
tacle—it is all the same to him. 

And therein lies his talent. 

Another consequence of his hoarseness is that he sud- 
denly stops in his speech, so that only the first and the last 
words are intelligible. Nothing can be made out of all the 
rest, whether he wants a bit of tinder to light his pipe, or 
whether he is insulting the memory of his departed father. 

Now, having introduced this respectable gentleman on the 
boards, let us put him comfortably to bed, that be may bab- 
ble in his dreams, while we bring forward the other distin- 
guished members of the family. 

Mrs. von Benedek, the becomingly espoused wife of the 
honored gentleman! Have the kindness to notice her smiles 
—ler perpetual smiles. Her mouth and her eyes are con- 





That is no cha- 











stantly engaged in smiling. 

She smiles on the tailor, even when he has spoiled her 
arments; she smiles on her husband when he reaches home 
ate at night; she smiles on the servant-maid if she breaks a 

plate; and she smiles on her neighbor’s son when he honors 
her with a visit. But, notwithstanding, she has made the 
tailor wait a long year for the payment of his bill; does not 
stay for her lord when supper is ready; deducts from the 
servant's wages the cost of the broken plate; and shuts up 
her daughter whenever the neighboring youth appears. 

But she shall not shut up her daughter from us—from 
such distinguished company as ours. Oh, no! I humbly sup- 
plicate, oh, no! We must have the satisfaction of looking 
on her. If she inquires who we are, shall we not remember 





the proud ri | of the cobbler’s apprentice to the “ Wko 
are you?”—“I? My brother is a custom-house officer.” 
And cannot we say, “ There is a baron among us?” 

The gracious lady smiles; both her eyes twinkle. The 
little Zeuzika blushes, and looks to the ground. It isa ste- 
reotyped introduction. She ruffles her garments—that is a 
prosaic affair; her hair has not been dressed by a friseur ; it 
is combed flat, and behind it is wound round a giraffe comb. 
She is somewhat wan, but her features are tolerably passa- 
ble ; her mouth is finely cut—pity that she is biting a thread 
with her teeth; she has a well-formed neck—alas! that it 
should be hidden by a modern heathenish chignon ! her little 
arms are adorned and so covered with feathery down that 
only half ber hands are to be seen, and their snowy white- 
ness would be noticed, but that one of her fingers has such 
an ugly thimble—there is'no viler piece of work on earth 
than a thimble like that; of her little feet just so much as 
is needful is seen—the zigzag modern apparel which was in- 
troduced by the French Restoration was not so vile as are 
the fringed barricades of the present day. 

In a word, she is a tolerably pretty little figure, and in a 
small town might pass muster, not unworthy the notice of 
an official, city lawyer, or practising apothecary. 

Let us now look upon some of the notabilities of the 
neighborhood. 

here dwelt my gracious lady, Mrs. Daykay, the good soul, 
the tender, all-believing person, who had a thorough faith in 
ghosts, in the significance of dreams, who thought that every 
salutation was an evidence of high es , that it was un- 
lucky to take bread out of milk with a kiife, and that the Ty- 
rolese would deceive nobody because they thee and thoued 
everybody, andj many more such small-town superstitions. 

This lady had a son who was a student for the bar. In 
order to understand his character, be it known that he had 
pursued his studies in Patak, was considered a distinguished 
youth, such a one as would obtain celebrity in any part of 
the world; and he was fond of disputations. Careless, and 
without a cravat, he did not go to the festivities which hon- 
ored the great days of the city; he did not venture to wel- 
come with his eloquence the presence of the chief magistrate, 
ard, moreover, he would not wear the Hungarian garments, 
but like a German had knitted socks, and buttoned his shirt 
in front instead of behind, as was the usage of his forefathers. 
He was but an insolent intruder. He was denounced a most 
disagreeable personage. 

et nobody jcound him so intolerable as the ever-smiling 
lady neighbor, who had this especial reason, that while the 
husband of Madame Daykay had been the business associate 
of her own husband, the cheery widow had in vain invited 
Mr. Benedek to pay his portion of the common capital. The 
good lady neighbor from year to hear heard of nothing but 
excuses for delay, though she waited patiently, most pa- 
tiently; and said after all her neighbors were good people, 
for on festival days they sent her fat hens and geese, and 








\ 
ted judgment- | Mrs. Benedek never thought of cooking or baking without 
own especial | remembering to send something to Madame Daykay. 








But the youth grew up so rapidly towards manhood that 


|yer, and get initiated into all the mysteries of dubitations, 
| perquisitions, mystifications, replications, amplifications, end 


every variety of official and non-official law-suits. Might he 
not begin by vigorously suing Mr. Benedek and asking him 
the amount of his debts? And then Mr. Benedek, gifted 
though he might be with fluency of speech, would not be 
able to give a sudden answer, 

For this reason the visits of young Charles were not ver 
welcome to Mrs. Benedek ; but young Charles had no parti- 
cular wish to examine into her husband's debts, for he feared 
that the bright eyes of Zeuzika might bring some bewilder- 
ment into his own accountancy. 

But the fatal year was at hand which had filled the alman- 
ack with big hailstoncs and the raining of cats and dogs. 

Madame Daykay had bought all the almanacks of that 


‘memorable time. They were all arefully suspended. The 


Kaschan Kalender, with the i!luminations on the wide bor- 
der; that of Leutschan, with ils famous anecdotes; that of 
Komorn, representing the impregnable fortification; that of 
Prague, marked with the names of illustrious Magyars; and 
all were unanimous in this, that it were better for the world 
that the world should cease to exist than it should fail to dis- 
cern clearly what was to happen in the current year, on the 
eighteenth day of July, in the afternoon, exactly at five 
o’clock, eleven minutes and six seconds, It would be visi- 
ble in all Europe. 

Mrs. Benedek went evening after evening to Madame 
Daykay, in order to solve the fearful problem—What will 
become of the world after its destruction? Will the stars 
be rolled down upon the earth? Will the sun be veiled in 
eternal darkness? Will the fountains pour out boiling wa- 
ter? Will the earth be broken into bits, and living flames 
burst forth? In the midst of thunder and lightning, and the 
howlings of men, will the earth be annihilated, turned into 
dust and ashes, as it is written ? 

The good old lady scarcely ventured to shake her head. 
Happy those who should not survive to sce the day; but 
some must live to await that awful moment. And was there 
no comfort in that bitter cup which was waiting for us to 
drink ? 

The whole world feared and trembled—waited with an- 
= the dreadful approaching day; but son Charles 
nughed out when the two ladies asked him amidst their 
sighs “ whether he was not afraid ” 

“ Incredulous, wicked man! In our schools all the young 
people are ruined. They believe in nothing. He cannot be 
a Christian!" 

In vain did Charles avow that he believed everything 
written about the > | of judgment like any other sincere 
Christian, but he did not believe in almanack-makers, in 
star-gazers, nor in the revelations of fallible men, nor in the 
prophecies of the foretellers of futurity. And he who pre- 
tended to tell us even what weather we should have next 
month was 2 liar, a deceiver, and to believe in him 
was folly and fatuity. Such logic made_ matters all 








the worse for the youth. The gracious Mrs. Benedek said 
further that he was an apostate, that he had sold himself to 
evil, as Dr. Faustus did, whom they had seen in the play. 

Madame Daykay shed many bitter tears over her unbe- 
lieving son. She considered it quite certain that the world 
was Coming to an end 

And what was the best mode of preparing for the awful 
hour? Would it be safest under the open heaven, or in the 
church? Perbaps the best way was to wait in bed for the 
crashing of the stairs, and come to the ground between two 
soft feather-beds. ; 

Our Mr. Benedek had quite another notion. He garri- 
soned himself in his cellar two weeks before the accursed 
day, hung his pipes upon the wine-barrels, and began with 
courageous resignation to prepare for death by emptying the 
barrels to the very bungs. 

If the acquaintances and well-wishers of Mr. Benedek now 
and then recommended a little abstension, his brief answer 
was always ready—* Shime?” It was a stenographic way of 
saying, What does it matter for so short a time ?, 

And this was a logical conclusion. If the world should be 
— the few drops of wine which he left would be 
saved. 

And the day of days approached. Nothing else was spoken 
of the evening before. The butchers recommended all the 
maid-servants to provide themselves meat for the morrow, 
for nobody knew what the morrow would bring with it. The 
bakers said they should lessen the size of their loaves the 
next day. The huckstresses sold over head and heels the 
unripe fruit, there would be no time for it to ripen ; and over 
every babe that was born that day everybody raised hands 
and exclaimed, “ Poor little wretch! it comes in a luckless 
hour.” 

Charles Daykay, however, walked tranquilly about his 
garden. He was comfortably reading Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, when his philosophical quietude was disturbed by an 
agreeable phenomenon, 


CHAPTER I 


There is in small towns the good usage of having the 
hedges just high enough to allow people to overlook the 
gardens of their neighbors, Charles, who saw that Zeuzika 
was wandering among the marigolds, said adieu to philo- 
sophising, closed his book, and hurried towards her. Large 
cities may envy the privilege which small towns enjoy of 
beirg able to hold conversation over these hedges. This 
is a priceless benefit. It affords charming opportunities for 
young men and maidens to avail themselves of the privacy 
to hold sweet council. There is nothing but the hedge 
between them, and the hedge is an admirable safeguard 
for the ladies. If they are seen, who dares reproach them ? 
The hedge is there—they are not alone. 

“ Good evening, my pretty young neighbor.” 

“ Good evening, Uncle Charles.” 

“ What are you doing, my pretty maid? Are you water; 
ing? are you weeding ?” 

“No, [am not watering, I am not weeding,” sighed Zeuzika. 
“Tam making a nosegay of my flowers.” 

“And why ?” 

“Who knows what may happen to-morrow? I willfnot 
lave them perish here.” 

“ And you, too, believe——-” 

“ Good Heavens! what can I do?” 

“Very true; women are born to belleve. 
what do you mean to do with the nosegay ?” 

“T shall take it to my room.” 


But tell} me, 








“ But if the world is destroy ed, the flowers will be destroyed 
with it.” 
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“ Well, then, we shall perish together ;” and she was about 
to burst into tears, otherwise Charles would have broken out 
in loud laughter. : 2 

“No; I will give you better counsel than this. Give me 
the flowers. I will take them to my chamber. They will not 
be destroyed there.” 

“ But—but——” 

“T do not believe in these prophecies, and belief is a 
rock.” 

“T fear you believe in nothing.” 

“ T do not believe in the follies of men, but I believe in the 
wisdom of God. What cannot be, cannot be.” 

“ But may not the world be destroyed ?” 

“ Why should the world sink into destruction ?_ The world 
is a round ball; there {s nothing under it into which it can 
sink. It is surrounded on all sides by air.” 

“ But if the stars shofild fall down ?” 

“Dove of mine! they are so far away that if they now 
began to fall we should all be buried in peace before they 
could reach us.” 

“ But if a comet should bore through the earth ?” 

“ Dearest child, my Zeuzika! eomets are not heavier than 
clouds; and if one should accidentally approach the earth, 
sweeping it with its tail, would it not be most amusing to see 
it circling round us like another moon? But the earth will 
not be trifled with, or allow such jokes.” 

Zeuzika did not the less gather up the flowers and tie them 
into nosegays, and Charles so earnestly entreated her to have 
confidence in him that she jumped over the hedge, and 
Charles cleverly escorted her to the garden arbor. 

While this passage at arms was going on, and the clever 
youth had got a hundred flowers, and some very warn 
hand-pressures, another actress appeared on the stage— 
there, within the chamber of Madame Daykay, and the 
finale threatened Charles with the loss of a third of his 
heritage. 

The pious, all-believing lady sat there in her arm-chair, 
which had wheels by which it was drawn backwards and 
forwards, and there she sat the whole day long bewailing the 
doom of the world. 

“* Indeed, indeed, my dearly-beloved lady neighbor, and to- 
“ay, alas! we meet for the last time,’ sighed out Mrs. 
Benedek ; “ to-morrow at this hour all will be overwhelmed. 
The drums are announcing in the market-place that every 
one must have a bucket of water ready in his court, and they 
are already trying the fire-engine. The burgomaster with all 
his family are seeking safety in a boat. The cat has a fore- 
sight of the danger—he left the house last night and has not 
since returned; and yesterday a dog in open day sought 
refuge in our room. The maid-servants saw a fiery man 
enter the court in the dark, and one of them dreamed tuat 
everybody was walking barefoot in the street.” 

* All that betokens evil!” 

“T myself heard something rolling and rattling under the 
gun, as if heavy wagons were dragged through the cellars. 

t is said that bloody rain has fallen from the sun, and that 
all the water-courses are poisoned. All the millers have had 
notice that they must have boats ready in the mill-ponds. 
Let them be swamped, we prefer perishing in the fire—not 
that this will be pleasant. It is a comfort, however, that we 
shall all perish together. Put I am sorely perplexed, and 
know not what I onght to wish.” 

In the midst of these apprehensions of death, Mr. Benedek 
staggered into the room. He had a large parcel of papers 
under his arm, and, standing before Madame Daykay, 
said— 

“ Wrem—wiem—nei—nei—understand—here—here — are 
the ac—ac—accvounts.” 

Madame Daykay opened her wide eyes, and Benedek’s own 
wife burst into a rage. 

“Wicked madman, what impertinence is this? intruding 


with thy accounts just when L was taking leave of our dear | 


neighbor. In a moment like this a man makes peace with 
his bitterest enemy, and thou with thy stupid papers comest 
only to enkindle strife.” 

Mr. Benedck wished to say, “Was it not thou who 
orderedst me to come with the papers?” but he could not 
utfer a word. 

‘*No, my good soul, no!” cried Mrs. Benedck, throwing 
her arms affectionately round her neighbor; “ no! we will 
not let the last hours of our life be embittered with these 
worldly affairs. No! even had you murdered my father and 
mother I would forgive you now.” 

Madame Daykay answered, weeping, that she would do the 
same. 

“Yes, if you owed me half the world, on such a day I 
would not ask you for the money.” 

Madame Daykay replied, “ Neither would I from you.” 

“ What is the value now of my houses, of my ships, of all 
my worldly goods? What avail they when the world is 
coming toanend? What do the amounts of all these bills 
concern me? Whether I have to pay or to receive ten 
thousand—twenty thousand guilders—-what does it matter ? 
I have gathered together all my belongings to save myself 
and my beloved neighbor, but it is all in vain. Pack thyself 
oft with thy useless papers. Give them to me: I will tear 
them in pieces in the presence of our lady neighbor. Give 
me an ink-stand: I will acknowledge that | have no claim 
upon our beloved neighbor. My soul is no loneer encum- 
bered with any anxiety which might perplex. Let all dis- 
putes be extinguished for ever.” 

The diligent woman took a pen from the ink-stand, and 
wrote upon the envelope of the accounts that she relinquished 
for her part any interest she might have in the debts of her 
beloved neighbor. - 

The pious Madame Daykay knew what would be the value 
of all these engagements if the world should be saved from 
the flood when the day of judgment was passed. Peace and 
repose are better than riches. “ Let us, like ecod neighbors 
cancel all debts, and die together as true friends.” 7 7 

And so she signed all the accounts, and forbade any future 
claim to be made. ; 

Mr. Benedek wished to say something, but his estimable 
rib turned him out of doors, and being left alone with her 
dear neighbor, fell upon her neck, embraced her, and they 
sighed and sobbed together till half-past nine o'clock in. the 
evening, when Mrs. Benedek was summoned home to supper, 
upon which, drying her tears, she said— ; 

“ What more is to be done than to take our last evening 
meal?” ™ 

At last, at last the day of darkness dawned. It was a 


beautiful July morning. There was a struggle between the | 


latest star and the early sun, but it hid itself in the mount- 


ing ruby sea. The green leaves greeted the morning breeze 
as it fluttered by, and the emerald meadows, with their | 


Wherefore? What has brought upon it the Creator's 
anger? Does nature show any evidence of His displeasure ? 
Who dares say so? But the prophecy! 

The laborers ceased their labor; the workshops were 
jabandoned; the shops were closed; the children were not 
sent to school; the multitude did not like to stay at home— 
they wandered about the streets, they hurried to the fields. 
The devout ones fled to the churches; the timid ones kept 
their beds. There was not one whose heart did not secretly 
tremble at the thought, “ Now !—when ?—what next ?” 

Perhaps even the erudite Charles, the great Stoic, mur- 
mured, when he watered Zeuzika’s flowers, “ Need I do 
this?” 

That his neighbor, Mr. Benedek, was filled with such 
thoughts he knew full well, for at early morn he had 
taken his hat, gone into the cellar, and fixed himself be- 
tween two wine casks. 

One of the casks was half full, another was nearly 
empty, all the rest were wholly so. With a clear conscience 
Mr. Benedek was able to say, serenely reviewing all that 
had taken place, “ I have completed all that was confided to 
me!’ 

‘Then came the pregnant, prophetic hour—the terrible mo- 
ment when all was to be dissolved, the moment when the 
sun-rays were to be turned into blood, the earth to be broken 
into bits, the stars to be scattered into nothingness. Every 
one who had a watch counted the passing minutes—then the 
seconds. A universal heart-throbbing seized every son and 
daughter of the community. Yet an instant, yet one—the 
last moment had arrived! 

Then they all looked around. The sun was shining in the 
heavens as brightly as before; the grass, the trees had never 
looked greener ; not a movement of the earth was felt. 

The people looked upon one another, then upon them- 
selves. “Are we really alive? Have we not perished ? 
Are we yet upon the earth, or are we dead? Can this be 
so?” 

The orthodox cried out, “ Do not rejoice too soon, our 
clocks may be wrong. The hour was to be fixed by the 
clock of the Observatory of St. Gerhardtberg in Pesth ; 
it is somewhat behind ours.” 

Another anxious hour passed. The day of judgment had 
not arrived. First there were silent smiles, then loud laugh- 
ter. One began to laugh at the others, then laughed at 
himself, so that over the whole continent nothing was heard 
but irrepressible roars of laughter—that the last hour of 
the world’s existence had not yet struck, men had been mu- 
tually deceived, and everything had happily passed by. In 
fact, nobody had believed—it had always been a laugha- 
ble business. 

The public-houses were filled; gay music was every- 
— heard; people ate, drank, sung; all was mirth and 
dance! 

Mrs. Benedek was much at ease, and showed it by her 
smiles. She had cleverly managed to make the heavenly 
judgment available for the earthly accounts with her beloved 
neighbor. Such good fortune needed not to be shared by 
anybody else. So she took out of the shop-drawer the 
accounts, and was charmed to see the signatures were all 
in order, 





The storm-wind spread out its noisy pinions, the giant 
of the tempest danced to the wild music over oceans and 
}continents, tossed ships into the clouds, tore up forests in- 
to splinters, while from the blending fires ice-stones as 
| large as fists were poured down, crushing flowers and 
animals—wondrous sharp-cornered masses, Whose blows were 
like those of war-clubs. 
There is not a worm but hides itself at such a time. 
The heavens seem rent, while ice and fire are poured out 
;upon the earth, the lightning flashes around the cities, the 
globe shakes and shudders, down falls the bail upon the 
roofs, and the trembling indwellers hustle together. Hide 
thyself, O man! gnash thy teeth ! surely this is the jadgment- 
day ! 
During this fearful scene, which might not happen in the 
dark amidst the howling animals, the good Madame Daykay 
pressed the Bible in her hands and calmly committed her 
soul to the mercy of God. Not so her laughing neighbor 
Mrs. Benedek. At the first lightning-flash she was aroused 
from the study of her scattered accounts, which she was 
busily examining, and closely calculating at what amount she 
might estimate Madame Daykay’s liberality, when a hail- 
stone burst through the window and was scattered upon the 
papers. 
“Heaven have mercy !” 
The people were screaming in the street and praying God 
for merey. 
One lightning-flash followed another, every thunder-peal 
was louder than the former, and the wind rattled through 
the broken windows of the houses. 
Did the ever-laughing woman forget how to leok gaily 
in such circumstances? She had very cunningly provided 
her oflering, should the end of the world arrive, and cast 
off the burthen which might have embarrassed when crossing 
the thresho'd of the other side—that other side whose depths 
are not to be mentioned to ears polite. 
Unobserved she gathered all the writings together, and 
through the storm and hail she fled into the street and into 
the house of her neighbor, and flung the precious documents 
upon the floor. 
“There they are; I don’t want them. I want nothing 
that belongs to my beloved neighbors. God have pity upon 
thee. LI give everything back. I get rid of the burthen that 
weighed upon my soul. I will bear it no longer.” 
The excellent lady Daykay thought nothing less than that 
night had bewildered the mind of her neighbor. She im- 
| plored her to be silent and to listen to her singing. 
Yes, listen to a song! How was that possible with the 
noise in the street, the ice crashing against the windows ?-—— 
|which happily had been closed with iron plates. It was 
Charles who had closed them. 
Mrs. Benedek hid her head between the cushions, so that 
| in the dark room she was not likely to be observed. 
| Charles kindled a light that they might better see, and it 

was very prudent on his part, for at that moment Zeuzika 
|} entered with dishevelled locks and disarranged garments, and 
lon perceiving Charles she flung herself upon his neck, em- 
|braced him with both hands, and whispered in his ear, 
|“ Charles ! O Charles dear! if we must die let us die to- 
gether!” 

The poor child seeing her mother approach, ran towards 
her, and though the last hour had arrived, she betrayed her 
hidden secret. 

Charles drew the girl tenderly towards him, and said to 








thousand flowers proudly displaying their beauty, welcomed | her comfortingly— 


the falling dewdrops. 
And ig thig beautiful world doomed to perish ” 


“ Do not distress yourself, dear Zeuzika, the storm will coon 
be over,” 








“ Yes, indeed! the end cf the world,” bitterly sighing, said 
Madame Daykay. “ Better prepare thyself!” 

“T am always in God’s presence, mother, as much in the 
trembling of the leaf as in the thunderstorm. There may be 
those who only hear him speak in the whirlwind, and this 
lesson may be learnt— Hold intercourse with heaven and 
thou wilt be instructed, ” 

“Speak not! speak not!” cried out Mrs. Benedek. “ Your 
infidelity will cause us to be the first to perish.” 

“Infirm of faith!” said Charles—and the rain-drops fell 
upon the windows with less violence. He went and opened 
one of the wings. “ Look out; there is a rainbow in the sky 
—the token of the tenderness of God. It is a beautiful crea- 
tion ; it does not look as if its Creator would now destroy us 
for our sins.” 

Both women shed honest tears of gratitude that they were 
again allowed to see the azure heaven, and Madame Daykay 
acknowledged that the belief of Charles was stronger and no- 
bler when grounded on knowledge instead of ignorance. And 
from that day forward when on any topic he said, “ That 
cannot be,” she determined in her secret self not to fancy 
that it could be. 

And Zeuzika? Well, if the sun looked down brighter and 
redder than usual, so was the face of Zeuzika. She repented 
that from fright she had betrayed her secret; but on the 
threshold of death there can be no hypocrisy. 

Charles was well aware of the perplexity of the girl, and 
wished to know what had become of the broken nosegay. 
Had any mischief happened to the flowers ? 

Ob, no! they remained in their glory. The thunderstorm 
came from the other side. They had remained protected in 
Charles’s room, as green, as blooming, as beautiful as ever. 

Charles upon this remarked that as the flowers had flour- 
ished so well in his keeping, was it not reasonable that their 
pretty owner should be in the same safe keeping ? 

{t is obvious that he made this inquiry of his kind mother, 
whose bright eyes showed there was somebody she would 
like to see married ; and in this way were the fatal accounts 
settled between Charles and Zeuzika. 

They asked Mr. Benedek’s consent. Ue was still lying 
half-asleep in the cellar—his head hung down; he held the 
keys trembiingly in his hand. He was awakened by the 
noise and their shoutings in his ears, and his first glance was 
upon the Kulatsch—the wooden wine vat; he started up in 
drunken glee, and from his hoarse throat uttered, “ Var— 
briest—latsch.” It was not very intelligible, but it was sup- 
posed to mean that on the other side there were priests and 
wine vats. 

It was not only in the neighborhood, but beginning with 
Spain the dreadful storm had visited all the continent—had 
wasted wide districts in France, Germany, and Huagacy, 
reaching even to Southern Russia, and finishing only in the 
Tartarian Steppes. 

More may be studied in the school books, but there is no 
more instructive lessen than this— 

Let not man trifle with what belongs to God.—Cassell’s 
Magazine. 

—__—$_$_ —___—__— 


THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


At the present moment, when the question of Central Asia 
is once more beginning to attract general attention, and when 
the Khiva Expedition, notwithstanding the skilfully dissemi- 
nated rumor of its recal, is in reality much nearer to its goal 
than the quidnunes of Western Europe imagine, a few words 
respecting the position of Russia in the Far East may not be 
out of place. Thanks tothe mystery with which she has 
hitherto enveloped her movements, the actual advantages 
gained by her in Central Asia have been underrated by one 
party as much as they have been exaggerated by another ; 
but there can be no doubt that, on the whole, the balance is 
decidedly in her favor. ‘Turkestan, though at present a 
source of loss rather than of profit, is precisely one of those 
political investments which pay magnificently after a time 
(The estimates, which show a surplus, are taken without the 
cost of the army of occupation—in itself a source of fabulous 
expense. Every year has hitherto shown a large deficit.) 
The Khiva Expedition once successful—the flank of Asiatic 
Russia secured against the marauders which have so long 
infested it—the Czar’s new acquisition will have free space 
to develop itself ; and “ its development” (as a great Russian 
statesman once assured me) “ will astonish all Europe.” 
With arailway from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and 
Tashkent, via Khodjent and Samarcand, to Teheran—with a 
line of steamers on the Syr-Daria and Amu-Daria—with a 
great manufacturing centre established at Khodjent, and the 
new commercial treaty with Kashgar (concluded by General 
Kaufmann on the 20th of June, 1872,) pouring innumerable 
caravans through the passes of the Thian-Shan Mountains, it 
is difficult to set tounds to the possikle growth of Russian 
commerce in the East. ~In the far future, Muscovite states- 
men behold the vision of a golden age, when the capitalists 
of Western Europe shall scramble for shares in the Grand 
Central Tashkent and Teheran Railway, and all nations send 
their representatives to the Great International Exhibition of 
Samarcand. 

It may be worth while, as the best way of conveying an 
idea of Russia’s present position in Turkestan, to give a brief 
sketch of her political centre of action there. The broad belt 
of level country lying between Tashkent and Samarcand, 
which, instead of being (as hitherto imagined) a vast wilder- 
ness haunted by untamable marauders, is in reality a fertile 
and well-watered region, with marked advantages of climate 
and position, containing several populous cities, and swarm- 
ing with craftsmen of no contemptible skill. Even for mere 
picturesqueness, I have seen few routes either in Asia or in 
South America which can bear comparison with the one in 
question; and to any adventurous tourist in quest of new 
worlds to conquer, I would confidently recommend the “ line” 
of the Syr-Daria with its wonderful panorama of bold ridges 
of naked rock ; colossal mounds {reared centuries ago ; dainty 
little towns, peeping like shy children from the arms of 
encircling forests; boundless wastes of level prairie; vast 
glaciers and shadowy mountain peaks, hanging like clouds 
on the distant sky; shady dells, murmuring with sparkling 
rivulets; grim gorges, such as the White Demon of Persian 
legend would have loved to haunt; and lonely lakes whose 
grey, unending desolation weighs upon the eye like a night- 
mare. Nor are the people less picturesque than their country. 
As you advance there grows up around you a motley group 
of strange figures, such as Western Europe has never beheld 
—the human form in all its varied developments from the 
best to the worst, from the kingly bearing of the mountain 
chief to the hideous squalor of the city pariah. There stand 
the bullet-headed Tartar, and the mean-looking Sart, and the 
aegry beired, gipsy-like Dhouwana. There towers the tall, 
wiry Turkoman, with a latent vigor betraying itself in every 
line of bis long, gaunt limbs, There, too, grips the gnome- 
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tor assigned him by tradition ; and the — i 
his hooked nose, coarse-matted hair, and glitterin 


e Kirghiz, with | heights beyond, when, just at the moment that a vigorous 
, rat-like | countercharge might have ruined the whole attack, the 


like Bashkir, hirsute and untamable as the four-footed ances’ | dashed through it, and were beginning to struggle up the 
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BELFRIES AND BELLS, 


In the Temple at Jerusalem, before the time of Abaz, ex- 


eyes. There appears the lean, leathery visage of the Kash-| enemy, seized with one of those strange panics to which isted a feature which appears to have borne a relation to those 


arin, with his huge bat-like ears projecting from under the) Asiatic soldiery are always liable, abandoned their guns, and 


outposts of the watchers against time of which we are speak- 


ittle saucer-shaped cap which crowns his narrow forehead.| fled in confusien, leaving the victory to a handful of men, ing. It was called the Covert of the Sabbath ; and is held to 
And there, conspicuous above all, shines the sleek, tiger-like | barely one-third of their number. 


beauty of the Afghan, with his fierce black eyes gleaming 


from beneath the shadow of his green turban, and the shining) surrounded by a massive rampart with six fine gateways. Its 


hilt of his yataghan standing out against the whiteness of his 
long hanging robe. 

The first stage of the route from Tashkent is more remarka- 
ble for picturesqueness than for comfort. The country is 
thickly dotted with villages, and rich with cultivation as far 
as the eyecan reach ; but the muddiness of the soil is enough 
to stagger even a Russian. I have seen my wheels sink axle- 
deep in mirs at every turn on the great plain of Kazan; and 
I have myself sunk much deeper than I liked in the belt of 
black loam which fringes the Nile and Jordan; but I still 
doubt whether the basin of the Syr-Daria may not bear com- 
parison with either. On such a soil the stories of the Cheshire 
farmer who lost his road “ because he couldn't see which way 
his feet were turned,” or of the Irish courier, with his chin 
just level with the bog, assuring the amazed bystanders that 
“he had a good horse under him that would bring him out if 
anything could,” appear quite natural and moderate. Add 
to this the necessity of crossing a difficult stream every half- 
hour or so, under a temperature nearly equal to that of Nubia 
or the Hedjaz, and it will readily be perceived that travellin 
in Turkestan is not all couleur de rose. It must be owned, 
however, that—just as the camel is made for the desert—the 
aroba, or native cart, which would be an insult to nature in 
any more civilised region, is wonderfully adapted to the 
requirements of its own. Its great breadth of beam and 
enormous wheels (each upwards of six feet in diameter) give 
it an amazing power of balance—no mean advantage in such 
a labyrinth of holes, ruts, ridges, and mountain torrents ; 
while the way in which it scrambles, almost without a halt, 
through the ocean of thick black mud that covers the level 
ground, is astounding to a foreigner. The driver usually 
mounts the wheeler (keeping his feet pressed against the shatt 
to prevent the horse from rearing), and stimulates his team 
with a constant succession of fearful howls, beside which an 
Indian war-whoop would be “ nowhere.” 

After crossing the range of Kouran-Tau, a stony and deso- 
late tract replaces the rich loam of the northern plain, taking 
from beanty what it gives tocomfort; and the vast untrodden 
steppe, flanked by an endless rampart of stern, grey rock, 
haunts you almost to the gates of Khodjent. This — 
little town (which a Persian poet would liken to a chil 
cradled in roses), overiooking from its waving woods the 
swift, dark stream of the Syr-Daria, and watching, with the 

littering towers of seven mosques, over the many-colored 

rightness of its thousand gardens, is indeed “ beautiful 
exceedingly ;” but its beauty, is, at present, literally all that 
it possesses. Placed as it is on one of the largest rivers of 
Central Asia, and at the intersection of the four great roads 
leading to Kokan, Balkh, Tashkent, and Samarcand, it has, 
nevertheless, no traftie worthy of mention. The silk factories 
established by the Russian colonists, though full of promise 
for the future, are still in their infancy, from the immense 
difficulty of obtaining skilled workmen; and the boundless 
mineral wealth stored in the hills which overlook the town, 
s‘ill lies untouched and useless. Moreover, the suddenness 
ot the Russian occupation has given the two races no time to 
coalesce ; and the foreigners still inhabit a separate quarter of 
the town, like the Jews of the Middle Ages. 

The second part of the journey, from Khodjent to Samar- 
cand, is fully as picturesque as the first, but even more fa- 
tiguing, thanks to those breakneck bridle-paths which have 
been the high roads of Tartary, as of the Holy Land, since 
tue days of Abraham. The abundance of rich vegetation 
everywhere visible, gives this district a flourishing appear- 
ance; but in reality it is sing | unproductive, the excessive 
irrigation combining with the Asiatic’s innate love of gardens 
to prevent the raising of corn to any great extent. Moreover, 
tue native implements of agriculture are entirely of wood, 
and of the rudest possible description ; (those of Russia 
itself, however, are little, if at all better ;) and the prevalent 
system of cultivation is on a par with its tools. 

The diet of the common people consists chiefly of fruit 
and wheaten cakes, meat being a luxury attainable only by 
the richer classes. Their drinks are green tea, milk, and a 
kind of beer made from the grain of millet. The climate is 
healthy upon the whole, the prevalent diseases being mainly 
attributable to the filthy habits of the people. Indeed, it 
must be owned that throughout the whole of Turkestan (as 
in India and many other tropical countries), the villages are 
an absolute blot upon the landscape. The streets are 
incredibly filthy, and the houses themselves mere dumplings 
of sun-dried clay, with a single apertme for door, window, 
and chimney. In fact, no feature of the country strikes a 
foreigner more forcibly than the startling contrast between 
the grandeur of its public buildings, and the meanness of its 
ordinary dwellings—a contrast typical of Asiatic history, 
where some mighty figure rises ever and anon above a herd 
of nameless savages. And, certainly, there exists as wide a 
diflerence between a Baber or a Tamerlane, and the coarse 
barbarians whom they ruled, as between the stately mosques, 
with their tall minarets and skadowy recesses, and the 
noisome burrows in which man and beast huddle together 
amid stench, and smoke, and darkness. 

One of the favorite native amusements is the game of 
“ Kok-Bari,” as infallible an adjunct of a Turkoman merry- 
making as blind-man’s buff once was of an English Christ- 
mas. The host starts the fun by placing the carcass of a 
lamb or kid, roasted whole, in the hands of one of his guests, 
who at once gallops off with it. The rest follow, and 
attempt to snatch it from him, but should he succeed in 
baffling them for a certain distance (no light feat amongss 
such horsemen as the Turkomans), it is awarded to him at 
the prize of the sport. A similar pastime, it may be remarked, 
is practised by the Mexicans, among whom, however, the kid 
is replaced by a live cock. 

About thirteen miles from Samarcand the road crosses the 
ridge of Tchepan-Atin, on which the Bokhariotes made their 
last stand, in 1866, in defence of the town, and where General 
Kaufmann’s army achieved its crowning exploit. At the 
time of the battle a sudden rise of the river Zariavshen had 
inundated the whole plain, and the defenders, commanding 
every approach with their artillery, considered their position 
impregnable. General Kaufmann, however, ordered an attack 
on the right flank, where the ridge was less precipitous, and 
the officer who led the assault addressed his men as follows: 
“ Children, our father the general has ordered us tostorm that 

ition, and therefore it must be possible. Forward!” 
ike one man, the brave soldiers threw themselves into the 
foaming current (already breast high), under a heavy fire, 


Samarcand is a town of thirty thousand inhabitant 


trade is very considerable, European goods of every kin 
being largely imported, and skins, knives, carpets, silk 


: . a the city. 
embroidered saddles, etc., exported in vast quantities. The a 


have been the station whence the appointed Levites might 
| Watch the setting of the sun on the eve of the Sabbath, and 
,2| Send forth those three peculiar trampet-notes—the blast, the 
d long note, and the blast—by the sixfold repetition of which 
7 the commencenzent of {the sacred day was announced to 
~ A natural tower or lofty wall, featped in the 


; - . 4 li ti k, th Y a 
citadel. which is defend by strong wall tirysis feet fom, above whic it sill rises shee tr‘ more then 3 fe 

’ y . 1 is 0 , s : - 
finest in Central Asia ; but the city itself, in spite of its grand — o rs gg unusual form for the base of the 
historical associatiens, is simply an Oriental town of the : 


lowest type. Around the monuments of Tamerlane lies a 


The dome is not a belfry; nor is it readily to be com- 


: e bined with one. The purposes of the two archi 

chaos of narrow rubbish-blocked streets, low, miserable-look- | fy; tures are too distinct - admit of sotiatasters fusion. The 
ing hovels, filth, and disease, and misery in every form—an | gome, formed in antique structures by overlapping stones 
Asiatic city of the worst kind, applied to which the great meeting finally in the centre, has gradually risen finan “and 
name of Samarcand sounds like a hideous mockery. Nor use from the flat, and then slightly vaulted, roofing common 
has the boasted “ Russian civilisation,” which is to “ leaven , 


Asiatic barbarism,” shown to much advantage upon its new 


in those countries where snow never falls, where shade from 


; t . 3 the sun is a more needful luxury than exposure to his ra 
field of action. The frightful details given by Russian colo- | and where all the water that cals from oe is stored 4 
nists respecting the behavior of their countrymen—their | precious gift. Supported, in ordinary cases, on joists, or 
constant dissensions, their utter want of honesty and even of | rather on rough logs of timber, in more substantial buildings 
decency, their harshness toward the native population, the | the roofs are actually formed of flat arches; built of tufa 
hideous vices to which they have abandoned themselves— | in districts where this light volcanic stone is ‘available. As & 
cannot be quoted in these pages, but they are amply sufficient | <tructural ient’ i iti . 

to show that hitherto, at least, the “ new dominion” is any- oh, ces ag fer an Serere te See conten, asentes at 


thing but a change for the better. 


the area is first slightly cambered ; anon it rises as a sort of 


1 : shell; then expands intoa bubble. The architectural effect 
Samareand has come to be considered, during the last few | thus producibl ; b = : 
years, as the limit of Russia’s progress in Central Asia, a halt- Se ae eine 


ing place, so to speak, of her own selection. A greater mis- 


who raised the exquisite form of the dome on a pillared drum, 


and thus added a special beauty, at ° 
take could hardly have been made. Russia cannot halt now wort Se ee eee 


if she would—she has gone too far to hesitate. General 
Romanovski, when I met him at Baden-Baden the year after 
his Bokharian campaign, was never weary of descanting upon 


tion, and to the solemn repose of the interior, of the building 
thus adorned. 


There is, indeed, another theory of the genesis of the dome ; 


A J that is, from the roofing of a tower. Th i 

the moderation of the Imperial counsels, and the firm resolve | when "applied to ak a shat ne puliting, besten soe 
of Russia to advance no further; but he spoke like a man| From the cove to the cupola the trembiiten. ie not very far- 
burdened with the secret consciousness that such a position 


must ere long become untenable. How utterly untenable 


it fetched, But, familiar as we are with cupola forms of towers 


1 I in the countries bordering on the Medit . we ati 1 
is, the events of the last five years have shown with porten- < br tee ere meget mgr 


tous clearness. Russia is now standing with one foot upon 


that it is from the flat roof that the dome has actually origi- 


I nated: that it attained its beauty under Saracenic rule; and 
the Oxus, and the other upon the Jaxartes; her way into|that the cupola forms of Italy are reflected from an Arabic 
China opened by the conquest of Kouldja; her communica-| tower; and are not the direct descendants of the cone-roofed 
tions about to be secured by that of Khiva. The bug-bear of | turret, which in some districts, as in the romantic valley 
her threatened invasion of India, indeed, has been long since | through which one road from Castellamare to Salerno leads 
exploded ; but the peril of her hemming in Asiatic Turkey, may be found side by side with them. : 
converting Persia into her obedient vassal, and interrupting 


our communications with the East, is real and present 
enough. With Russian geographers busy along the southern 


frontier of Bokhara; with a third of the Black Sea an 


Another form of sheltered turret may be named, but it is 
one which has had no diseernible influence on occidental 
a architecture. We refer to the Pagoda. The hollowed, pointed 


forms of the roofs and verandahs of this Oriental t f 
Caspian Railway already completed, and another line about > “ ee ape 


to be constructed from Orenburg to the Volga; with ever 


towers evidently simulate the droop of the textile fabric, um- 


brella or tent, which preceded the roof of solid materials. 
journal in St. Petersburg interpreting Lord Northbrook’s P 9 


reply to the Khan of Khiva, and the recent utterances of th 


This tent-like form is an outline equally distinct from the level 
e 


Kh M OF the | roof, from the gable, and from the cupola, or its development, 
Times, as a free permission to Russia to do what she will; in| the dome. But though the pagoda does not appear to have 
the face of all this, it is time for England to bestir herself in | heen the lineal ancestor of the belfry, it was at least its chro- 
earnest. A year ago, we were confidently relying upon “ the | nological predecessor. The angles of these buildings are often 
anti-Russian feeling of the able and enterprising Sultan of } adorned with bells. Bells were used by the Chinese as mach 
Kashgar,” and now this very man has concluded a commer- | ag 4,000 years ago; and the mention of them as dividing time 
cial treaty with Russia, and is permitting the savants of St. 








wussia, s . for public information, is 600 years anterior to that of the 
Petersburg to visit his capital and explore his Seasttaston: 5 olden ornaments to the vestments of the high priest, in the 
Whether Russia’s real aim be to advance upon Kashgar, to 


penetrate into Afghanistan, or (as I suspect) to annex the 


Pentatench. ‘hese precious bells were probably like those 


A isi , annes used for horse-collars in It«ly, and for children’s corals in 
western provinces of China, her facilities for attaining it are! England: hollow globes with a slit, and a loose clapper 
such as cannot safely be despised. To define, beyond the | enclosed. ‘The sound of these, if made of gold, must have 
possibility of misunderstanding, our Indian frontier, to 


strengthen the hands of the Kara-Turkomans and Kurdo- 


Armenians, to be explicit in prohibiting any movement o 


been extraordinary sweet. The gong, whether older or later 


than the bell, is an instrument of much musical power. We 
n 


C L a : 1 must not omit to mention the fine tones producible from steel 
the part of Russia against Yarkand or Kashgar—such is our 


manifest duty at the present conjecture ; and if we neglect 
it, it may well be that the danger of which Mr. Giflord 


Palgrave warned us four years ago, will come suddenly, an 
not find us watching. 


ila cit 
VIOLET. 
SPRING. 


Swift-falling feet beneath the budding beech 
Crush out the odors from a hundred urns, 
Grass-hidden founts of fragrance. Needs there speech 
To interpret all the rosy fire that burns 
In that young cheek? “ Nay, fly not, little fawn ! 
What have I done to fright or fret thee? Say !” 
“ Ah, Sir! but you have crushed my violets.” Dawn 
So fair gives promise of a wondrous day. 
“ Thy pardon, pretty one! henceforth I prize 
The wee blue flower, for thinking of thine eyes.” 


SUMMER, 


“Violet! Violet! may that star be blest 
That drew me hither that bright April morn. 
Sweet wood-flower, nestle nearer. Is there rest 


bars, 

Leaving aside the cupola form as a foreign product, hardly 
naturalised among us (the glorious instance of St. Paul's 
d serving a8 an exception to prove the rule), the Christian char- 
acter of England may, as a general division, be ranked under 
the head of those furnished with towecs, and those adorned 
with spires. Of course, there is a wide border-land, where 
tower and spire march, or where wedlock of all kinds—happy 
eqnable union, or disproportionate and ridiculous bondage 
is illustrated in structural form. Watford Clureb, Herts, and 
some others in the same county, may serve as examples of the 
latter. On a large tower, which a certain massive solidity 
might render respectable by itself, is perched asort of diminu- 
tive extinguisher, the design of which is one of those mysteries 
which it is equally hard and useless to solve. 

The origin of the tower, there can be little doubt, is military. 
We are not prepared to state that the distribution of the tower 
churches in England marks districts formerly exposed to 
the ravages of the Danes, or specially liable, from other 
causes, to constant danger. The topographical likeness of 
our old churches is so marked—certain features are so 
local, so characteristic of a particular district—that the detec- 
tion of their origin cannot be beyond the reach of intelligent 
investigation, But a solid, substantial fortaiice, in which, 


Like strong love’s arms, my darling ?” Lightly borne first, the clergy, and then the immediate parishioners, might 


Upon the breath of June, the fragrance sweet 
Of lush crush-clustered roses thrills the sense. 
But ab! those violet eyes that shyly meet 
His own! Her flower brings rapture more intense. 
“Sweetheart! I would the year were alway spring 
And all our life a woodland wandering.” 


AUTUMN. 


The dew that gems the fragrant lidded flower, 
That peereth, purple-orbed, through shadowy green, 
Brings brightness ; but the drops of sorrow’s shower 
Have dimmed those violet eyes. The chilly sheen 
Of autumn glanceth through the yellowing leaves ; 
His foot is far, the flower he crushed may fade. 
Oh wasted sweetness! Silently she grieves. 
Oh squandered love! Yet will she not upbraid ; 
Rut doth regard with meek eyes, weary- wet, 
The ashes of a withered violet. 


WINTER. 


A broken man, bowed low upon the breast 

His manhood should have shielded! Now she tends 
His weakness, in her arms the only rest 

His stricken soul may seek. A snow-touch blends 
With her brown tresses, but the violet eyes 

Are spring-sweet yet. Without is winter grey, 
But in her heart the wealth of summer skies 

And summer flowers is garnered up for aye: 
Spring’s blossomings are fair, but, ah, how dear 

The rare sweet violet of the later year ! 





—Alll the Year Round. 


find refuge, and from the summit of which they might both 
watch against attacks and give signals of distress, is, both 
in England and the Low Countnes, the historic reality of 
many a church tower. ‘Lhe spire is scarcely debatable as 
to its origin. Its growth from the high stone roofs of 
towers of the tenth and eleventh centuries, as seen for ex- 
ample in Normandy, to its culmination in Vienna and 
Freiburg, is plainly shown. ‘The idea of its being a finger- 
post, pointing heavenward, is perhaps something more than 
mere fancy.— Builder. 


—_——_—__ oe ——_-—- 
A CaTastTroprEe.—The history of our globe as narrated by 
geologists, embodies many “ catastrophes,” which often ex- 


But a catastrophe has taken place on the further side of the 
North Sea, as if to show to the present generation that de- 
struction and renovation on a great scale are still part of 
nature’s method. Under unusual atmospheric phenomena, the 
Baltic rose from four to eleven feet above its ordinary level, 
and flooded for miles inland a great part of the low shores of 
Denmark. Throughout large districts the whole of the fertile 
soil has been swept away, and nothing remains but sand or 
gravel. A peninsula and islands on which dwelt prosperous 
families, who cultivated their farms, have disappeared, and 
are now undergthe water. In some instances the whole popu- 
lation perisheé with their land, and the details of havoc are 
such as toexcite the deepest pity. In former days the ter- 
rificd survivors could only wonder at the occasion of the 
calamitous phenomena; but now science steps in, and pro 
mises usa full and clear explanation. Certain members of 
the royal Danish Academy of Sciences have already com- 
menced the investigation, 














| cite a reader’s curiosity as belonging to a past state of things . 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENINg, 
and Saturday Matinee, “* Roughing It.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Florence, in * The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 








MR. 











WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in ** David Garrick.” 





NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, “ Alize.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Mr. G. L. Fox, in “ Humpty 
Dumpty.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘* One Hundred Years Old.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matiuee, ** Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—BIRCH, WAM- 
bold, and Buckus. Music by Donniker’s Superb Orchestre. 























SPECIAL NOTICES. 
» - 





»ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
B luvalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever off to the 
pubiic. KEVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful bev 

JOUN F. HENKY, Agent, 8 College Place, New 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Mr. A. 8. Invrve, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Taz 
AxbIow in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 


ork. 








As the Axzion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed iu by 
Thureday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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A USEFUL PROJECT. 


It becomes daily of greater importance how to devise 
measures that will place the fine farming districts of the 
West in closer and cheaper communication with the 
Seaboard, and although some of the projects suggested by 
General Grant in his message to Congress have met with op- 
position from even his own adherents, on account of the 
large subventions required for these improvements from the 
Central Government, there is no doubt but that the necessl- 
ties of the Western States will lead to the adoption of some 
well matured plans in which the state and federal authori- 
ties will act conjointly to their mutual interests. In the 
meantime we are pleased to observe that the Canadian gov- 
ernment is imbued with the importance of enlarging the 
facilities of water transport throughout the Dominion, and 
especially as regard the outlets from the Lakes; but we 
should wish to see these contemplated improvements brought 
more speedily to completion than appears likely under the 
present state of afluirs, On the subject of one of these pro- 
jects, the Hon. John Young recently appeared before the 
Joint Committee on Canals, at Albany, and if his statements 
are duly corroborated by the eminent engineers who have 
these interests in charge, the improvements would allow ves- 
sels of a thousand tons to come through from Lake Superior 
to New York without breaking bulk. 

The proposition thus made is to improve the navigation 
from Troy to Fort Edward, a distance of 40 miles, so as to 


Champlain. The Caughnawauga Canal will bring us into 
communication with the Welland Canal, which is to be en- 
larged by the Canadian Government, and thus open Lake 
Superior with the Fox River and Wisconsin River improve- 
ments, and the waters of the Mississippi, so that it will be 
practicable for vessels of 1,000 tons to come from either Lake 
Superior, Erie, Ontario, or Michigan, through to New York. 

This project thus partakes of an international character 
so conducive to a more cordial rapprochement between the 
two countries, and the Hon. John Young in estimating its 
cost and prospective advantages, urged that there were vast 
tracts of country both in the North Western States and 
Canada that are now unprofitable for settlement owing to the 
difficulties experienced in getting products to market, but 
that this measure would open up at once these flelds for 
emigration. That the measure will meet with opposition is 
clear from the fact that the cost of freight from Buffalo to 
Troy is now $4.60 a ton, whereas if these improvements 
were made, the charges would not exceed $2.65 a ton. But 
even in estimating the saving at only $1.50 a ton, there would 
be a clear net gain on the tonnage of about $3,700,000 a year 
without calculating the prospective increase, which would be 
of inestimable value to New York. We cordially endorse 
the plan, although it may lead to a decrease in the receipts of 
the Erie canal, because we judge that the existing outlets are 
totally inadequate to the present, wants. The Canadian 
Government deserves credit for this far sighted policy, for 
although the measure may tend to divert a large transport 
trade from the St. Lawrence route to this city, the necessity 
is so urgent for better facilities than now exist, that it is 
willing to undertake its share of these improvements if the 
State of New York will likewise assume its quota of the 
required expenditure. We trust to see the project canvassed 
without that sectional opposition that is so destructive to the 
true interests of the State, and if it is endorsed by the Legis- 
lature, the supplies should be on such a liberal scale as to in- 
sure the completion of the work within the shortest period 
required, consistent with a due regard for thorough work- 
manship so requisite in these undertakings. 





ORIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


There is no question regarding our Social Status that has 
recently attracted more attention than that of ciiminal juris- 
prudence. It is evident that the increase of lawlessness ap- 
parent not only in this country but also in Europe, is due to 
the marked mutations that have taken place in the habits 
and manners of living of the population. The enormous im- 
pulse given of late years t commence and speculation, com. 
bined with more profitable returns to capital and labor, has 
certainly deteriorated that spirit of morality for which our 


; ancestors were noted, and there no longer exists that respect 


for the laws which tended, above all things, to restrict crime 
within due limits. Every day the evidence accumulates of 
the disposition shown to take the law into one’s own hand, 
and the habit, in this country, of carrying concealed weapons, 
has a still further demoralizing effect on the people. But the 
inherent fault in the administration of justice is to be found 
in the tardiness with which its sentence is carried into effect. 
The spirit of rufflanism that at times appals society, would 
certainly be allayed if speedy and condign punishment were 
meted to the ill-doer, but the success with which legal quib- 
bles and astute chicanery are made subservient to impede the 
law, has the effect of stimulating crime by an apparent im- 
munity from its results, ind more especially is this the case 
in such trials that attract wide-spread attention. We have 
no idea of stimulating the public indignation against those 
offenders who are now under sentence of death. The balance 
of justice should be as evenly adjusted for crimes of recent 
as of those of remote date, but the laws themselves should be 
carefully revised, so as to prevent the recurrence of a scandal 
that outrages the community and suggests the adoption of a 
summary process that, of itself, constitutes a breach of the 














give 10 teet of water, and to construct locks 800 feet in length 
and 45 feet wice. From Fort Edward it will be continued | 
to Whitehall, a distance of 24 miles, 17 of which would be 


peace. 

But there are many minor details connected with criminal 
jurisprudence that require examination and reform. It is 
thus a well known fact that many men who have been con- 


& prisoner’s movements so that the ends of justice may not 
be prejudiced, but that he should be subjected to such discip- 
line as to make him clean the mess tins, and wash and scrub 
the floors on his knees, and wash the boards and sweep the 
walls, is certainly a slur on that adage of British justice that 
every man is deemed innocent until pronounced guilty. 





COAL IN ENGLAND. 

The recent and continuous rise in the price of coal in Eng- 
land continues to excite public opinion, as that abnormal 
state of affairs threatens to still further complicate the exist- 
ing difficulties between labor and capital in that country 
It was to be supposed that the strike in South Wales would 
have a temporary effect on the market, but it had not as yet 
been clearly stated how the first rapid enhancement of price, 
amouating to 8s. a ton, was to be accounted for. Sir W. 
Armstrong, in a recent address, attributed it to increased de- 
mands, combined with a great reduction in the number of 
working hours. “ Coal owners,” he says, “have long been 
aware that limitation of quantity was the only eftectual mode 
of raising price, but they have never been able, by their 
own action, to maintain ¢. restricted production. At last their 
workmen have done it for them, and we see the result.” 
Sir William Armstrong proposes two remedies for this 
state of things—an increased use of machinery, in getting 
coal and increased economy in the burning of it. As regards 
the first, Sir William Armstrong does not think that the 
difficulties in the way are by any means insuperable. “ What 
is wanted is a machine capable of cutting a groove at the basa 
of the coal, so as to allow the superincumbent mass to be 
easily dislodged.” The motive power must be “ compréssed 
air transmitted from a steam-engine at the surface.” It 
seems not unlikely that colliery strikes may indirectly benefit 
the public by driving the owners to take this question of 
machinery into active consideration. Within certain limits 
restricted production increases the colliery proprietor’s gains, 
but if production in a given district may at any moment 
cease altogether, the restriction becomes too severe to be 
profitable. 

The other remedy is in the public hands, for it cannot be 
denied that a great saving can be effected in the use of coal 
for steam engines and for private use, but it will take time 
to introduce these reforms, and in the meantime the manu- 
facturing interests must suffer, while the rise in values entails 
avery heavy impost on private families, many of which are 
in poor condition to stand the strain. JPuckily the enhanced 
price, amounting on the current consumption to 44 millions 
sterling remain in the country, but if the present famine con- 
tinues, recourse must be had to importation, and the adage of 
carrying coals to Newcastle may turn out to be a grim 
reality. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


From an article published by the Elsassische Korrespondens 
we are enabled to estimate the great activity of the German 
Government in extending the railway system of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Two schemes—first, the construction of a large ter- 
minus at Strasburg, and, second, the formation of a line from 
Colmar to Neu-Brisach, have been submitted fcr examination 
to the Chancellerie at Berlin. The enlargement of the Stras- 
burg station will cost about four millions of thalers. The 
new railway to Neu-Brisach is expected to be opened by the 
autumn of 1874. Preparatory works are being actively pros- 
ecuted for the construction of a railway between Huningen 
and Leopoldshohe on the Baden side. This line, like the 
former, will require a bridge over the Rhine. In Lorraine 
the railways from Courcelles to Boulay and from Nancy to 
Vich will be ready by next spring, and the works necessary 
to connect Sarrebourg and Remilly will then be commenced. 
In order to establish more direct communications between 
Upper Alsace and Lorraine the lines from Saverne to Was 
selonne and from {Bar to Schelestadt will be commenced at 
the same time. The plans of the railway of Lower Alsace, 
| from Strasburg to Lauterburg, are already drawn up at Ber- 
lin. A more direct road from Metz to Amanvillers on the 








by canal, and the other seven by enlarging and improving | victed and sentenced, gain an immunity from punishment by | frontier of the empire will be opened to the public next 


Wood Creek. It is also proposed to constract the canal of a | 


some occult means known only to those initiated in the myste- 


capacity of 110 feet of water at the bottom, and 150 feet on | ries of the law. Not only in the highest positions in the land 
the surface, and 10 feet in depth. This will require 64 miles | js political influence and bribery made use of to whitewash |% number of the Alsace-“orraine stations, including Mets, 


of improvement with that proposed to Le made in the river 
to bring the waters of the Hudson River in communication 
with Lake Champlain. It is not possible to accurately esti- 
mate the cost of such improvements, but the estimates given 
in 1866 67 for enlarging the canal from Fort Edward to Lake 
Champlain were $4,500,000. This estimate was for vessels of 
600 tons. The expense for vessels of 1,000 tons will be but 
siiall,as all that is necessary is to raise the dams one foot 
Ligher, und increase the size of the locks. Engiueers report 
thut the cost will not exceed $8,000,000 to secure one of the 
greatest improvements yet made. A canal is already started 
from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence, called the 
Caughaswauga Canal, which will shortly be, commenced by 
the Canadians, and bring the trade of the Western States 
this way. The elevation between New York and Montreal 
is 147 feet. Of this 117 feet occurs in the Hudson, which it 
is proposed to overeome with 11 dams. From where they 
leave the river to the apex the elevation is 31 feet, and this it 


offenders and delay the punishment they so richly deserve, 
but many noted instances could also be cited where innocent 
men are sent to the House of Detention on the plea of in- 
suring their evidence for the prosecution, while the rufflans 
whe have defrauded them and broken the laws are allowed 
to return to their haunts on presentation of straw bail. In 
no civilized country would such arbitrary measures be 
allowed, and we are astonished that people can be induced 
to appear against offenders 30 long as these unjust laws are 
in existence. 

But if we censure such proceedings in this country, we 
must also own that there are grave defects in the laws in 
other lands, one of which has recently attracted much atten- 
tion in England. A German gentleman named Hessel was 
recently arrested in London on the charge of having com- 
mitted murder, and although the evidence he could adduce 
was 80 strong that a few minutes investigation would have 
proved him innocent, he was sent to the House of Detention 








;year. During the coming spring it is expected that great 
| improvements and additions will be carried out in regard to 


| Schelestadt, Mulhouse, etc. 


| A correspondent of the Scientific American gives the 
following novel manner for measuring men’s characters: 
| During the last ten years in the winter season, according to 
| our daily record, we have noticed the manner in which one 
| thousand persons who called for work have opened, shut, or 
|not shut our store door. This, you may say, is a futile and 
| useless undertaking ; but we entertain a very different opinion. 
| What are the facts and what the deductions? 1. Out of the 
| one thousand persons recorded, three hundred and thirty-five 

opened and shut it carefully, when they came in and went 
, out, without much noise. 2. Two hundred and twenty-six 
| opened it in a hurry, and made an attempt to shut it but did 
| not, and merely pulled it to when they went out. 8. Three 
‘hundred aud two did not attempt to shut it at all, either on 
| coming in or going out. 4. Ninety-six left itopen when they 
came in, but when reminded of the fact made ample apology, 
/and shut it when they went out. 6. One hundred and two 


8 proposed to overcome by two locks in the canal, making 18 | and treated on the same terms as a convicted offender for the | opened it in a great hurry and slammed it violently, but left 
locks in all between New York end Lake Ontario. In addi- | space of almost three weeks. Now it can be perfectly under-| it open when they went out. 6. Twenty came in with “ How 
sion to this there will be a descent of 69 feet to get into Lake | stood that in these cases some restriction must be placed on| do you do, sir?” or“ Good morning!” or “ Good evening, 
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sir !"—and all of these went through the operation of wiping 
their feet on the mat, but did not shut the door when they 
came in nor when they went out. Remarks—We have 
employed men out of all these classes, and during that time 
have had an opportunity of judging their merits, etc. The 
first class—of 885—were those who knew their trade and 
commenced and finished their work in a methodical manner ; 
were quiet and had little to say during their working hours, 
and were well approved by those for whom they did their 
work. They were punctual to time, and left nothing undone 
which they were ordered to do. They did not complain 


about trifles, in all respects they were reliable men, and were | 


kind and obliging in their general conduct. 


M. Mauch, an African traveller, thus writes »f the sup- 
posed discovery of the Queen of Sheba’s palace :—‘“ I believe 
that I have found the real Ophir, in lat. 20 deg. 15 min. S., 
long. 26 deg. 80 min. E., and I think I possess proofs of the 
fact. The ruins which have been so often spoken about are 
composed of two masses of edifice, in a tolerably good state 
of preservation. The first is on a mountain cf granite; and, 
amongst other constructions, is to be remarked one which is 
an imitation of the Temple of Solomon, being fortress and 
sanctuary at the same time, the walls of which are built in 
wrought granite, without mortar, and still being more than 
80 ft. high. Beams of cedar served as ceiling to the narrow 


| foreigners were greeted everywhere in former days, is now | time to consider the advisability of adopting such a costly 
seldom to be heard. change, 
The London Lancet comments on the death of a young, It is acurions fact, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that the more 
| lady, recently, at Exeter, named Wyndham, which was prosperous Germany becomes the more determined her 
| caused by nitrous oxide gas having been administered to her, | children appear to be to get away from her. Consul Ward, 
while undergoing a dental operation. Our contemporary | in his report on the emigration from Bremen, dated July last, 
| says :—The facts teach another lesson bearing on the causg | and just printed, says that the continued undiminished extent 
| of death. They show clearly that the assertion, so constantly | of emigration from Germany has of late given rise to appre- 
‘made, that nitrous oxide gas does not affect the heart, is, hensions both among the public and the (Government 
| without foundation, for the first symptom presented by Miss authorities; it recently furnished the subject of a debate in 
| Wyndham under theinfluence of the gas was rapidity of jthe German Diet, during which various members gave 
| pulse, with diminution of volume. But the immediate cause | expression to their anxiety as to the consequences of the 
of death was clearly paralysis of respiration. There was no | exodus of such considerable numbers of the German popula- 
obstruction of the air-pagsages, and the tongue was protruded | tion, and more especially from thinly peopled districts. 
from the mouth while she still resnired; but, as Dr. Drake | During the progress of the debate certain members of the 
observed at the inquest, she was as powerless to breathe as Diet urged Government to take steps to prevent the emigra- 
though she had been immersed in water. The most important | tioncontinuing at the present rate. Consul Huntis of opinion 
lesson of all afforded by this painful case is, that we have | that it would be an injustice towards the people to prevent 
_yet a great deal to learn before we have perfected anesthesia. | them from emigrating, except in time of war, and gives some 
!Towards such learning the reintroduction of nitrous oxide | sound advice on the subject which is worthy the attention of 
|has been a serious check. Nitrous oxide is not an anesthe-| Prince Bismarck. The only official means, he says, open for 
tic atall. A true anesthetic is an agent which suspends | putting a stop to excessive emigration, more especially from 
common sensibility, without interfering with those organic |certain districts where its effects are prejudicial to the 
processes on the continuance of which life depends. Nitrous | interests of the community, is the introduction of measures: 
oxide acts, not in this way, but by suspending for a brief | for speedily improving the social, industrial, and agricultural 


and covered galleries. No inscription exists, but only some period one of the most important of the organic processes, | Condition of the inhabitants, so that the unsatisfactory state 
special designs of ornamentation which announce a great | ‘hat of respiration itself. For the reason named, the insensi- of their native country, at least, may not be the chief reasom 


wntiquity. The whole western part of the mountain is 


bility produced by the gas is afforded during an interval of | Which induces the inhabitants to seek for better means of 


covered with blocks uf great size, which seem to indicate partial death. This interval, transient, doubtful, dangerous, | living and greater social and political advantages in Trans- 
, 


terraces. The second mass of ruins is situated to the south 
of the mountain, from which it is separated by a low valley ; 


may allow an operator time for a shert operation, and, the | atlantic lands. 


agent away, the suspended function may return. Usually| The Revue des Deux Mondes relates an interesting anecdote 


it retains a well-preserved circular form, with walls con- the suspended function dees return, more frequently, in truth, | concerning the late Emperor, about the time before the Im- 


atructed as a labyrinth, also without mortar; a tower still 


exists, 80 ft. high, 17 ft. in diameter at the base, and 9 ft. at | /mentable proof. 


than could be expectei, but not always, as we now know by | perial decree was promulgated limiting the loan at the Paris 


Mont-de-Piete (Government pawnbrokers) for a single pledge 


the top. The circular edifice is accompanied by a large| The New York World, writing of the ice-gorged rivers,|to £400. This limitation, by-the-by, only Just helped the 
number of others situated in the front, and which doubtless | 8@ys: The end of this extraordinary winter is at hand; and | customer, who was enabled to raise a larger sum by breaking 


served as the habitation of the Queen of Shebn’s suite. I 
have drawa, not without difficulty, a general sketch and a 


the end of it threateus to be even more extraordinary than | Up his suite, for instance, into smaller lots, which in the ag- 
its previous course. Since Christmas day to this nineteenth | gregate would command a better price. A lady high in 


plan of this palace. I was confirmed by the natives them-| “ay of February the streets of New York have not been free society, and no doubt pressed hard for previous debts, had 
selves in the idea that these ruins date from the Queen’s from snow. The snow-fall and the ice formation which here | engaged a lot of diamonds, jewelry, etc., set in the latest 


time. Forty years since sacrifices were stil] offered up on the 
mountain. The natives still call the circular building the 
House of the Great Princess.” 

The Russian Invalid, in an article reviewing the steps 
which have been taken of late years to reorganize the Russian 
army, observes that when the number of divisions and regi- 
ments was nearly: doubled in 1868 there were many military 
men who doubted the necessity of the measure, and that the 
great majority of them even considered it would be prejudi- 
cal to the military qualities of the army. The result, how- 
ever, has shown that the forty-seven new divisions are in 


have been merely a nuisance have elsewhere been a continual | fashion. It had only had time to be conveyed direct from 
menace of an appalling calamity. And now at last in almost | the Rue de la Paix to the central depot, Rue des Blancs Man 
every quarter the waters are out. The gorges of Pennsyl-|teaux. This was a cash transaction, but only at the wrong 
vanian streams are choked and crowded with ice, and the | end, and the jeweler, growing impatient at the endless prom-~ 
villagers who live within them are in all the terrorof Swiss |ises of his fair and distinguished customer, applied to the 
villagers under the imminence of the avalanche. Already | police, who duly traced the facts of the case. A preliminary 
the breaking-up has begun. From the Monongahela, the | Private summons before the Sudbstitut du Procureur Imperial 
Schuylkill, and the Alabama the same story comes. But the | bad been taken out against the fair offender. This is in all 
crisis is not yet reached, and the disasters already recounted | cases of crime or misdemeanor a strietly secret explanatory 
are only a faint foreshowing of those which we may appre- meeting before two impartial judges, where the parties plead 
hend to be reserved. The preliminary floods at Pittsburg | their own cave, and the instructing magistrate tries his dest 











such a condition that no one now doubts their efficacy, or and Selma and throughout Virginia at least ought to be use- | to settle the matter a amiable, and is at liberty to dismiss the 
can deny that they are well armed and equipped. “The - ful for admonition and reproof to the dwellers by the rivers | Case unless there be prima facie evidence. A good deal of 


views,” says the Russian Invalid,“ held by the Emperor in 


which have not yet broken thei: bonds. They may well be| Unnecessary and fatal scandal is thus avoided by not wan- 


1872 have proved that our line troops are as well drilled in warned to set their houses in order and use all precaution |tonly making an innocent person the curiosity stock of an 


military tactics as those of the guard, and with such a basis 
anything that may still be required to develop still further 
either the army or the reserve could easily be accomplished. 
At this moment the strength of the effective troops in time cf 
peace is fixed at 739,000 men, but besides these there is a con- 
tingent of 621,000 men on furlough. The number of breech- 
loaders now exceeds that required for fully supplying the 


that, if their forms must be flooded and their homes swept | eager and ignorant public. Next, in heavy crimes, the actual 
away, their own lives may at least be saved from the terrible criminal at large is withheld that precious information which 
element in the face of which, in spite of science and civiliza-' might enable him to shape his course accordingly, whether 
tion, they are so pitifully powerless. The story of Pittsburg | detected or not; and, last though not least, the judge and 
may remind them of the suddenness with which, if it comes |Jury are spared a vast amount of labor in the shape of fll- 
at all, their calamity will come upon them. fuunded trials. To return to our fair sinner, the case had 

Her Majesty's surveying ship Challenger arrived at Gibral- fortunately been mentioned to the Emperor by the Prefect. 





whole army with this weapon by 420,000. The new organi-|tar from Lisbon on the 18th ult, It is stated that deep of Police, and His Majesty at once drew a bundle of bank 


zation of the army necessitates an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the artillery, and our arsenals are capable of satisfying 
all requirements in this respect. In 1870 we had only three 
batteries per division, now we have four to each brigade, and 
the Emperor has ordered fifth and sixth batteries to be 
formed, for which the necessary number of gun-carriages, 
etc., are already in store.” This work of organization is to 
be spread over the next three years, not because there are 
not enough ammunition wagyons, but in order to prevent the 
stock from being exhausted. As regards articles of equipment, 
the necessary supplies are more than complete, and the fac- 


tories are so organized that they can supply more than 145,000 on being relieved from the pressure of the water at such 
complete uniforms yearly, which number can be doubled in| depths proving sufficient to tear them open. 


cases of emergency. 
The advocates of a “ general disarmament” will be glad to 


hear that this movement is taking place in Japan, owing not | from the greatest depths, but the consequences to the fish 


so much tea yearning for universal brotherhood as to the in- 
convenience of European dress, which will not permit its 
wearers to carry twoswordscomfortably. Vice-Consul Dab- 
men, in a report on Yedo just issued, states that the most re- 
markable change to be observed in that capital is the rapid 
adoption of foreign dress by all classes of the people. The 
fashions, however, which have hitherto been copied or in- 
vented by native tailors are so varied, and in many instances 
so ridiculous, as to defy the keenest imagination. This cer- 
tainly is to be regretted, but the substitution of foreign for 
native dress has been productive of a most important result— 
namely, the general disarmament of the two sworded class by 
peaceful means. The moment the “ Samurai” began to 
clothe himself in what he believes to be European garments, 
he found he could no longer wear his murderous long 
swords, and consequently he left them at home. The 
swashbuckler of the old type has now become a very rare 
sight. Again, the moment natives of distinction themselves 
appeared in the dress of the “ barbarian,” the people could 
no longer look down upon him as an inferior being, and the 
offensive cry of “ Ke-tojin ” (hairy foreigner), or the more ex- 


pressive epithet of “ Tojin baka” (foreign fool), with which 


soundings which have been taken show that a gentle slope notes from his desk to make matters all right. It is added 
extends from the Lisbon shore into deep water in the Wah Se Gh ovine the pee was egg ocnll- 
direction of Madeira. Favorable weather prevailing after tade of peerage the SENS ot the etagant sed wed pectin 
leaving Lisbon, a few hauls were made with the dredge which oe te — violent apponsnts-of the Imperial ate ea bat 
_were attended with fair results. On the finest day a common the chroniqueur forgets to explain where the deception lay— 
fishing trawl was lowered to the bottom, a depth of three- wheter te Supere sapsepssigiheapag . Sut supporter, 
‘quarters of a mile, with the greatest success, for on its being or whether his end was to win over to his cause an inflexible 
|hauled again to the surface not only did it contain in great an itemial 

jabundance beautiful specimens of corals and sponges, but} The New York Times remarks that when a man feels am 
several deep-sea fish were found. These latter arrived at the | irresistible impulse to sally forth and thrash his fellow-man, 
surface nearly dead, the expansion of the air in their bodies | he will, if he is wise, select a weak, rather than a muscular 
man, upon whom to gratify his desires. The wisdom of this. 
By the experi-| course has just been shown by the discreet conduct of a 
ments already made on board the Challenger it is considered | Washington reporter, who was rendered indignant by certain 
to be placed beyond doubt that similar captures can be made |remarks made concerning him in the columns of a weekly 
paper of that city. He burned to thrash somebody, but the 
|captured must always prove an insurmountable obstacle to| editor of the paper being a muscular person, he did not at 
| any idea of acclimatization which migit be entertained. The/| first see his way clear to the attainment of his wish. Ing 
‘utmost care has been and will continue to be taken in pre-| fortunate moment, however, he remembered that one of the 
| serving specimens of these newly-discovered animals. proprietors of the paper was a rather delicate man, who had 
| The question of replacing brandy by an allowance of tea is j = ceri — net peer Site ponpeneter 
occupying the serious attention of the Russian military eetionty greeny i — — orn acatt be poser 
yrange According to the Viedomosti, of St. Petersbur, steniiy aenahed ty enable heres oe and comnlingly 

a 4 8 or went forth and thrashed him with great suce 
the Minister of War has submitted the question to the de- ser ee piamainee : ree ataniga pag 
i : s cial aes 4 and without sustaining the slightest injury. Other persons, 
iberations of “ Specialists,” who, better than any one else, ; : . a = 

| 5 ad about to thrash journalists, will do well to make a uote of 
—_ appreciate the utility and the results produced by brandy this affair, and select pulmonary writers in preference to 
jane tea. The general opinion in military circles is strongly athletic priate 

in favor of tea; but it appears to be doubted whether it can | ii 

take the place of brandy without causing too great un excess) The Milwaukee Wisconsin of Monday last has the follow- 
in the budget set down for the maintenance of the troops.{ing: The propeller Oity of Fremont left for Grand Haven 
It results from calculations made by Dr. Steinberg that an for the third time last night, but was compelled to return, 
annual ration of tea and sugar would cost 322 roubles 15 after having penetrated the ice belt a distance of only 
copecks for every 100 soldiers, while a ration of brandy costs | fourteen miles. During the high westerly winds of las 
only 30 roubles 60 copecks—the difference being 282 roubles| week the ice was never at any time out of sight of land. 
55 copecks. The pound of tea is estimated at four francs; | At this point since then it has constantly been added to, 
and the Russian Army numbers, as we have recently been|so that it now once more fills the bay. In view of all the 
told, about 1,500,000 men on a peace footing; it is therefore|facts that can be ascertained we have no hesitation iz 
highly probably that the military authorities will take some| saying that Lake Michigan at this point, where its width is 
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eighty-five miles, is now entirely bridged over with ice, vary- 
ing in thickness from one to twelve feet. Never before in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant has this been known to 
oceur. It will require a high southerly wind of at least one 
week’s duration to break up and drive this formidable belt 
toward the lower end of the lake, and enable the steamers of 
the Engelman line to cross. In the meantime the Manistee 
and Messenger remain in condition reported last week, oft 
Whitehall, and receiving occasional snpplies of food from 
the shore. 


THE PLAYERS. 








* Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.”’—J/amle?, 


WALLACK'S THEATRE,—‘* DAVID GARRICK,” 


‘The production of this charmiag play at Wallack’s is its first 
introduction to the New York public; for although it was 
played for a short time at one of our second rate theatres, 
there was nothing in its presentation which arrested serious 
attention, and the event was scarcely noticed. The majority 
of theatre-goers would probably hear with surprise that the 
play had ever been produced in this city, before the present 
season. In the character of ‘‘ David Garrick” Mr. Sothern 
has achieved as thorough a success as in either of the parts 
with which his name is identified. And his success is of a 
higher and more satisfactory nature, than that which rewarded 
his “ Dundreary” and ‘‘ Sam.” The character requires a wider 
range of ability, and makes far more exacting demands upon 
the actor, then do either of the whimsical fellows, whose oddi- 
ties he has so amusingly presented. There has been a good 
deal of random talk, of singularly foolish character, about 
‘*Mr, Sothern’s reproduction of the great tragic actor”—his 
perfect assumption of the personality of Garrick; glowing 
observations haye been made as to the pleasure of seeing a 
great actor of bygone days reproduced by the aid of dramatic 
art. Now all this is exceedingly wide of the mark, and more- 
over does injustice to the play and to the actor. The simple 
truth is that the author did not attempt to present the Garrick 
of history; the hero of the play has nothing in common with 
the Garrick who still lives for us in Boswell’s pages, save his 
profession, and his costume ; with these two points all resem- 
blance ends. If there is any question about this, hear what 
the author, 'T. W. Robertson, says: 

‘* Having seen the drama of ‘Sullivan’ acted by a company 
of French comedians, at the St. James’ Theatre, I was struck 
by the compactness of its story, its contrast of character and 
dramatic etiect. Its moral was good and wholesome, and the 
piece was entirely free from that objectionable element, which, 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A special meeting of the New York Historical Society was 
held on Monday evening to listen to the annual address of 
the President, Chief Justice Daly. The subject selected for 
the address was “ The Googenpienl Work of the World in 
1872.” The Judge remarked that the physical events of a 
geographical and general character which had marked the 
past year had been weighty disturbances on the earth’s crust, 
as exhibited by volcanic action and earthquakes, and atmo- 
pheric disturbances in the shape of storms, cyclones, hurri- 
canes and tornadoes; extremes of heat and cold, and rising 
and sinking of land in various parts of the globe. 

A curious article on the son of the first Napoleon, will ap- 
pear in Scribner’s for March. It is accompanied by several 
portraits of the “ King of Rome.” 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin will shortly commence 
the issue of a new illustrated serial work, descriptive of the 
various races of mankind, by Dr. Robert Brown. 

The remains of Lord Lytton were interred in Westminster 
Abbey on the 25th ult. amid every sign of respect due to the 
memory of that distinguished man. The lessons were read 
by Archdeacon Jennings, and the musical service was ren- 
dered by the Abbey choir. “Mr. Gladstone, Chief Justice 
Cockburn, Lord Chelmsford, Mr. John Forster, Mr. Stansfeld, 
Mr. Childers, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, were among those 
who gathered round the coffin as it was lowered into the 
ground. 

A society for the promotion of the study of the Bible in 
Hamburg recently celebrated a feast of the conclusion, Sium. 
The members of that society studied the Pentateuch with 
the commentary of Rashi. They commenced with the first 
book fourteen years ago, and continued to study the five 
books with such care and attention that only two months 
ago did they reach the end of the Bible. 

The Women’s Education Union has started a sixpenny 
monthly Journal, in England, under the joint management of 
Miss Shirreff and Mr. G. C. T. Bartley. 

Mr. Froude is to write a series of brilliant historical papers 
for Scribner’s Monthly. 

The Levant Times of the Vth ult. says:— Sir Henry Elliot, 
accompanied by Admiral Hobart Pasha, visited the Imperial 
Naval College, Halki, last Saturday. His Excellency in- 
spected the lecture-rooms, dormitories, etc., and complimented 
Said Pasha on the condition of the establishment, and espe- 
cially on the progress the students had made in the English 
language under the tuition of Dr. Charles Wells. Several of 
the students read, wrote, and conversed with his Excellency 
in English.” 

An edition of the works of R. B. Sheridan, with memoir by 
J. P. Browne, M.D., containing extracts from the “ Life” by 
Thomas Moore, is soon to be published. 

Mr. Swinburne’s poem on Theophile Gautier has been 
translated into French by Victor Hugo. 

An entirely new and improved edition of that popular 
work, “ Chambers’s Information for the People,” was to be 
commenced about three weeks ago, and will be published in 
weekly numbers and monthly parts. 





thongh acceptable to a French audience, is, happily, the exact 
reverse with an English one. I adapted ‘Sullivan, and 
christened it ‘David Garrick,’ for these reasons :—Garrick 
was a great actor; he had been dead a century, had no living 
descendants, and his name was public property. He was much 
almired; his impressionability, versatility, and above ail, his 
wonderful impersonation of drunkenness, marked him out as 
the proper hero of the tale.” 

Now, such being the case, nothing can be more unreason- 
able than to expect Mr. Sothern to present the characteristics, 
or to realize for us the personality of the veritable Garrick ; 
he does not do so in the slightest degree; nor would the 
attempt to do so be admissible in this play. To judge his 
acting in accordance with the misapprehension which I have 
endeavored to expose, is to subject the impersonation to a 
wholly unwarrantable test, which it cannot bear for a moment. 
Thus much should be said, in common justice both to author 
and actor. 

From first to last Mr. fothern’s performance is a gracefay 
and admirable work of art, which one cannot witness without 
the liveliest pleasure. His voice in some portions of the play 
is much aga’nst him, being naturally bad in quality, especially 
in ordinary conversational tones, ‘The trouble does not arise 
from defective enunciation, but is inherent in the quality of 
his voice, which is stiff and inflexible. But this is almost 
forgotten as the play proceeds; and it is the only blemish 
upon the impersonation. The second act is the gem of the 
play ; its strong contrasts of character, and its spirited action 
render it exceedingly entertaining; and Mr, Sothern’s acting 
in the scene of ** Garrick’s” assumed drunkenness is absolutely 
perfect. It abonnds in strikingly fine points, and well deserves 
the hearty applause which it elicits. Scarcely less admirable 
is his seene with ‘ Ada,” in the third act, which is managed 
with remarkable skill and discretion. In the hands of an 
inferior actor, this scene would inevitably be either dull or 
mawkish. Mr, Sothern has made a very important addition 
to the number of really notable theatrical creations; his 
** David Garrick’ has merits which will give it a well assured 
position among the most brilliant impersonations known to 
he modern stage. 

The general presentation of the play can scarcely be com- 
mended too highly. The scenery and stage appointments are 
yich and beautiful, and every part is well taken, The ‘ Ingot” 
of Mr. John Gilbert, and the “* Ada” of Miss Katherine Rogers 
are the most noteworthy feature of the cast. Mr. Polk,— 


The poet Motherwell’s well-known collection of ballads, 
“ Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern,’ which Sir Walter Scott 
praised, is to be reprinted, in handsome royal octavo, by Mr. 
Alexander Gardner, of Paisley. 

A “Life of Colonel Rossel” has been written by M. E. 
Gerspach, and published by MM. Dentu, in Paris. 

A popular edition of Lord Dufterin’s “ Letters from High 
Latitudes” is to be published in Canada, to which the author, 
now Governor General of the Dominion, will add a new 
chapter. 

Some time ago it was announced that Mr. Nicholas Cheva- 
lier, who accompanied the Duke of Edinburgh on his tour to 
India, Japan, and Australia, and made some admirable 
sketches of that journey, had been commissioned by the 
Queen to paint a pa commemorating the National 
Thanksgiving of last February. Mr. Chevalier has now com- 
pleted his commission. He made two sketches on the memo- 
rable day—one in St. Paul’s as the royal party was standing 
up in the pew set apart for them; the other in Fleet-street, 
showing the triumphal arch at the bottom of Ludgate-hill, 
and the Queen and her party just on the point of driving 
through it on their way to the cathedral. Her Majesty chose 
the latter sketch, and Mr. Chevalier has just elaborated it into 
a very remarkable picture, which a few generations hence 
will be of great historic interest. Artistically the picture is 
worthy of the highest praise. 

In some “ Reminiscences of Mr. Buckle,” Mr, J. A. Long- 
more writes :—‘* Like many other studious men, Buckle was 
a great tea-drinker. He told us that only one lady he knew 
could make tea properly, and that he had taught her. Even 
she sometimes committed a mistake, and spoilt a brewing by 
not sufficiently seasoning the spoon with which she put the 
tea into the pot.” 

Nature understands that the Fellows of the Chemical So- 
ciety have started a Chemical Club, one of the objects of 
which is to promote the contribution and discussion of ori- 
ginal papers to the society, and to encourage good fellowship 
among its members. The number of members is limited to 
fifty. 

Mr. Wright, sub-librarian of Trinity, Cambridge, has pre- 
sented to the college some valuable Anglo Saxon antiquities, 
discovered near Oswell, Cambridgeshire, including imple- 
ments in iron, articles of personal adornment, and some 
unique examples of pottery, as well as human remains. 

At a recent meeting of the members of the Royal Academ 
there were elected associates—as painters, Messrs. H. W. B. 
Davis and J. Hodgson ; and as engraver, Mr. T. Oldham 
Barlow. 

The engraving of “ The late Emperor Napoleon III. after 
Death,” recently published in the “ Graphic,” appears to have 
aroused so much political feeling in France as to have excited 
the fears of the Government, which has forbidden the expo- 
sure of the picture in the kiosks on the Boulevards. Several 
prominent Parisian journals had previously applied to the 
proprietors of the “ Graphic” for permission to republish the 








whose progress in his art has been very perceptible during the 
past two years—plays the silly, tipsy ‘‘Squire” with much 
humor ; and Madame Ponisi and Mrs, Sefton are higbly enter- 
taining in their respective parts. A word of sincere praise is 
also due to Mr. E. M. Holland, whose acting in a small part is 
careful, conscientious and effective. This gentleman has 
talents which may yet render him highly successful in the line 
of eccentric comedy, ROVER, 











engraving. 

Mr. Edwin Weedon, the marine artist, died on the 29th 
ult., after a long and painful illness. As a draughtsman he 
was, in his peculiar branch of subjects, unrivalled ; and his 
| sketches of ships, yachts, and all objects of a nautical charac- 
| ter, in the “ Illustrated London News,” have long been well 

known to the public. 


Fifty-one new operas were produced in Italy in,1872, Out 
of these forty-nine were failures, 





GUENDOLEN. 


She is so fair, ] thought, so dear and fair! 
Maidenly beautiful from head to feet, 
With pensive profile delicate an‘ sweet, 

And Titian’s color in her sunny bair. 


So fair, I thought, rejoicing even to note 

The little flexible, transparent wrist, 

The = of the gold clasped amethyst 
That glittered at her white and slender throat ; 


The tiny ear, curled like a rosy shell ; 
The gentle splendor of the wide brown eye3, 
Deep, lustrous, tender, clear as morning skies ; 
The full, sad lips—the voice that like a bell 


Rang thrilling with a music sweet and wild, 
High, airy-pure as fluting of the fays, 
Or bird-notes in the early summer days, 
And joyous as the laughter of a child. 


Dearest, has heaven aught to give thee more ” 
I thought the while I watched her changing face, 
Heard her fine tones and marked her gesture’s grace— 
Yea, one more gift is left, all gifts before. 


We go our separate ways on earth, and pain, 
God’s shaping chisel, waits us as the rest, 
With nobler charm thy beauty to invest, 
And make thee lovelier ere we meet again. M. M. 


—_—a——____ 


PARLIAMENTARY PHRASES, DESIGNATIONS, 
QUIPS, AND ODDITIES. 


The dull and prosy debates of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment are occasionally enlivened by flashes of wit, oddities of 
sentiment, saucy little personalities, queer comparisons, and 
bits of real eloquence, which are always weleome to noble 
lords and honorable gentlemen when tired with the long 
speeches which they inflict one on another. In reading the 
curious volume recently prepared by Mr. G. H. Jennings and 
W. 8S. Johnstone, (“A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote ; 
compiled from Authentic Sources: 1872,”) we have jotted 
down a few of these epigrammatic bits, which make collect, 
ively a museum of pleasant things. 
Some among the many parliaments which England has hid 
during past centuries have become known under droll desig- 
nations; while others have had sarcastic names given to them 
by individual members. In the time of Henry III. a parlia- 
ment obtained the name of the Mad Parliament—Jnsanum 
Parliamentum. The “ Parliament de la Bond,” under Ed- 
ward II. was so called because the barons who were hostile 
to the court-party wore colored bands upon their sleeves for 
distinction. The “ Wonderful Parliament” was the one 
which in the time of Richard II. impeached and condemned 
the king’s ministers as traitors. The “ Lack-learning Parlia- 
ment,” or Parliamentum Indoctum, summoned in 1408, was 
thus called because it lad no learned lawyer in it. The 
“ Parliamentum Diabolical” supported the Queen’s party in 
the stormy times of Henry VI. The “Long Parliament,” 
its division into “ Pride’s Purge” and the “ Rump,’ and its 
supersession by “ Barebone’s Parliament,” are well known to 
readers of the Commonwealth history. The “ Senate of Lil- 
liput” was a name which Dr. Johnson gave to the two 

ouses of Parliament in reports of the speeches for the 
Gentleman's Magazine, written at a time when reporters had 
to guard sedulously against direct mention of names. 
metimes one House has received a designation, or been 
made the subject of a witticism or saying, without involvin 
the other. “ Setting their House in order,” has been usec 
more than once by reforming Commoners, as a menace or 
warning to the Lords; but it had its origin in a bit of sar- 
casm during the time of Charles II. “Our masters at West- 
minster,” was a name which Pepys gave to the House of 
Commons, exciting thereby great merriment among the 
courtiers. “The Lords in a Balloon” was a popular news- 
Jo a phrase three or four years ago, owing to a humorous 
poke which Mr. Gladstone gave them in the course of a party- 
speech. Mr. O'Connell once called the House of Commons 
“Six hundred and fifty-eight scoundrels ;” but this gem of 
eloquence was not uttered #: the House. 
The designations and quips thrown by one party at 
another are, however, much more numerous and pungent 
than any that have been exchanged between one House and 
the other. The “Whigs caught bathing:”’ Mr. Disraeli, 
nearly thirty years ago, said of Sir Robert Peel: “The right 
honorable gentleman caught the Whigs bathing, and walked 
away with their clothes; he has left them in the full enjoy- 
ment of their liberal position, and is himeelf a strict con- 
servator of their garments.” “ Fortuitous concourse of atoms ;’’ 
Lord Palmerston, in 1857, gave this whimsical designation to 
a temporary combination of Disraclites and Gladstonites 
which forced on a dissolution, “ All the talents :” Canning 
made merciless fun of the Whigs at one time with this 
phrase, on account of their claim to superior wisdom and 
abilities. “His (or Her) Majesty’s Opposition” has often 
been used good-humoredly as a designation for the party out 
of office; it was first employed by Hobhouse, and was at 
once accepted by Canning and Tierney. “ Tailors and Turn- 
coats :” when the Tories split into two sections.concerning 
Catholic Emancipation, 2 petition was presented to the 
House of Lords against the bill by the Company of Tailors at 
Glasgow ; Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst said in a sort of stage- 
whisper: “ What! do tailors trouble themselves with such 
measur.s?” to which Lord Eldon. replied: “ My noble and 
learned friend might have been aware that tailors cannot like 
turncoats /” “ Pocket majority :” an opprobrium often thrown 
by each party at the other in borough-mongering times, 
when the success of a minister often depended on the num- 
ber of borough-votes which his land-owning supporters could 
command. “The thing called a minister” was the coarse 
designation hurled at Lord North during a hot debate; he 
drily replied that he certainly was a thing, “ but when the 
honorable member speaks of me as ‘ that thing called a min- 
ister, he calls me that thing which he himself wishes most to 
be, and therefore I take it as a compliment.” The “ wooden 
oracle of the Treasury ” was the impudent name given by 
Flood to one of the ministers in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, before the Union ; the minister had referred Flood to 
a subordinate official for an answer to a question, whereon 
Flood said: “ Formerly, the oak of Dodona uttered its own 
oracles, but the wooden oracle of our Treasury is compelled 
to give his responses by deputy.” _ : : 

i must be admitted that flinging nicknames and bits of 
sarcasm at individual members of “the party opposite” is 
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young man from the country” was Mr. Bernal Osborne's! of expressing his belief that bribery and corruption were | tell you whether or not the pitman’s is a dangerous calling. 


name for Mr. Milner Gibson, in a speech in which the slow-| almost universal; although his biographer states that the | But they ain't all; there’s scarcely day passes in a mining 
oing of a once-fast coach was commented on. The same charge was brought, not against all politicians, but against | district without accidents, and men being killed and maimed. 
‘acetious member spoke of Lord Palmerston as “ fucile prin- those who made very warm protestations of patriotism. | Go to a Black Country camp-meeting or any other crowd of 


ceps, the liveliest if not the youngest on the Treasury bench ;” | 


and added : “ His cabinet is a museum of curiosities. There, 
both alive and stuffed. But, unfortunately, there is a di 
culty in keeping up the breed. For those Whig birds have 
been very barren, and were obliged to take a cross with the 
famous Peelite breed.” 
Canning,” and “ Pink-nosed Liverpool,” were nicknames de- 
vised by Cobbett, but not (it may be presumed) used by him 
in the House. One particular member is known as “ Single- 
speech Hamilton,” and is as invariably referred to by that 
designation as if it were his baptismal name; he made one, 
and only one, good speech in parliament, during the early 
part of the reign of George III. The “ Stormy Petrel of de- 
bate”? was a name once given to Mr. Bernal Osborne, in allu- 
sion to the times and circumstances which he selected for 
his best sallies. “ Tear'em” was a designation which Mr. 
Roebuck received As a consequence of a characteristic speech 
made in reference to supposed hostile designs @f France 
against England: “It may be said that those who stand in 
my position ought not to say anything that excites national 
animosity ; and I respond to that sentiment. But, sir, the 
farmer who goes to sleep, having placed the watch-dog 
‘Tear’em over his rick-yard, hears that watch-dog bark. He, 
in the anger of a half-somnolence, says: ‘I wish Tear’em 
would be quiet;’ and bawls out of the window: ‘ Down, 
Tearem. ‘Tear’em does go down; the farmer goes to sleep, 
and is awakened by the flashing in at his windows of the 
light of his ricks on fire. I am Tear’em; I tell you to be- 
ware.” “ Boot-jack Robinson ” was Sir Thomas Robinson, a 
man of no mark or skill, who, during a crisis in the ministry 
of the Duke of Newcastle, was made Home Secretary, and 
ministerial leader of the House of Commons. “ Sir Thomas 
Kkobinson lead us!” said Pitt to Fox. “ The duke might as 
well send his boot-jack to lead us.’ The“ judicious bottle- 
holder” was Lord Palmerston, who, in relation to the diffi- 
culty of managing certain diplomatic matters which occupied 
his attention, said: “ A great deal of good generalship and 
judgment was required, and during the pending struggle a 
good deal of judicious bottle-holding was obliged to be 
brought into play.” Lord Palmerston was also a “ three- 
decker :” Mr. Canning wished his colleagues would make 
good telling speeches more frequently than they did; and 
said once, sotfo rece, in the House: “ What would I give to 
act that three-decker, Palmerston, to bear down upon them !” 

he “Civis Romanus sum” was for a long time applied to 
the same noble statesman, on account of the closing sentence 
of the longest and best speech he ever made: “ As the Ro- 
man, in days of old, held himself free from indignity when 
he could say Civis Romanus sum ; so also a British subject, 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident that the 
watchful eye and the strong arm of England will protect 
him against injustice and wrong.’ In the days before Re- 
form, the sobriquet of “ Chicken Taylor” was given to Mr. 
M. A. Taylor, and long stuck to him; he contended against 
a great lawyer in the jHouse, and then apologised that he, 
“as he might phrase it, a chicken in the law, should venture 
on a fight with the cock of Westminster Hall.” Lord Cast- 
lereagh had a “ curry-comb” idea associated with his name 
at one time, consequent on a sarcastic remark connected with 
his participation in the Congress of Vienna: “ It is delightful 
to see how completely the curry-com) of the House of Com- 
mons has taken off all the gi ~ and lackering which he 
brought from the Congress.” he “ Derby Dilly” was 
O’Connell’s sobriquet for the late Earl of Derby, who, when 
Lord Stanley had a very small number of personal adherents 
in reference to an exciting electioneering contest : 


Thus down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six insides, 


Mr. Bright’s joke about the “ Derby Minstrels” applied to 
the same statesman and his party, when in office. After 
comparing them with the Christy Minstrels, he went on 
(with a a which was all the more welcome because 
rather rare): “The Derby Minstrels pretend to be Liberal 
and white ; but the fact is, if you come nearer and examine 
them closely, you will find them to be just as black and curly 
as the Tories have ever been. I do not know, and do not 
pretend to say, which of them it is that plays the banjo, and 
which the bones.” “ Ditto to Mr. Burke” was one Mr. Con- 

er, who was elected with the great statesman to represent 
Bristol at a general election. Utterly bewildered how to 
thank the electors, after a magnificent speech from Burke, 
he judiciously compressed his own speech into these words : 
“ Gentlemen, I say ditto to Mr. Burke, ditto to Mr. Burke!” 
“ Finality Peel” and “ Finality Russell” were names thrown 
at two statesmen who, one on one occasion, and the other 
some years afterwards, wished that a particular Reform mea- 
sure should be regarded as final—not to be disturbed by 
further agitation. Mr. Bright’s “Scotch Terrier” simile ap- 
plied to two honorable members who, as he termed it, 
“ formed a party of themselves.” He hoped they would get 
on well together, but was per by one difficulty: “ This 
party of two remirds me of the Scotch terrier, which was so 
covered with hair that you could not tell which was the 
head and which the tail.” 

Sometimes a complimentary designation or allusion re- 
mains long attached to a particular member, having none of 
the sting of sarcastic attack. “ We are all proud of him,” 
said Sir Robert Peel of Lord Palmerston, after contending in 
debate against him, and stating that he would vote against 
the noble lord in an approaching division. The “ Rupert of 
debate” was an appellation given to the late Earl of Derby 
by Mr. Lytton Bulwer (afterwards Sir Bulwer Lytton, and 
later Lord Lytton) in his New Zimon : 


The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash, the Rupert of debate. 


The “man of unadorned eloquence” was Mr. Cobden, 
whose advocacy of the repeal of the corn-laws was charac- 
terised by Sir Robert Peel as “eloquence the mcre to be 
admired because it was unaffected and unadorned.” A “ host 
in himself” was a compliment paid to Lord John Russell by 
the Duke of Wellington, a man very little prone to deal in 
compliments. Another statesman one day said to him: 
“ What an array there is in the House of Commons against 
Russell—Peel, Stanley. Graham, etc.” “Lord John,’ re- 
plied the Duke, “is a host in himself.” 

The sayings and witticisms of Lords snd Commoners, not 
exactly sobriquets or similes for individuals, have been 
numerous and varied. Most readers will call to mind some, 
at anyrate, of these flights of ready wit, condensed epitomes 
of matured experience, suggestive forms of expression. 
*Eyery man has bis price” was Sir Robert Walpole’s mode 


| 


“ Prosperity Robinson,” “ .Eolus |“ dagger scene” was enacted by 


a speech” was 
one of the best 
ever heard in the House of Commons: it related to the 
grievances of a Begum, or native princess of India, and was 
the subject of long study and es ogee y by him. The 

urke. A dagger had been 
sent from France to Birmingham by the Revolutionists, with 
an order for a large number to be made like it; Burke, having 
obtained possession of it for a time, drew it from under a 
cloak, threw it down on the floor of the House of Commons 
in a somewhat theatrical way, and exhorted his countrymen 
to ‘keep French principles from cur heads, and French dag- 
gers from our hearts ;” but it was admitted on all hands that 
he a little over-acted this scene. Lord Chesterfield claimed 
to have “bled for his country ;” for a brother-peer, who had 
dabbled a little in surgery, one day bled him for a feverish 


of Lords. 
terse description by Chatham of the probable effect of a par- 
ticular measure. 


of Commons, said : 


mocratic a toast as this proposed by the Duke of Norfolk at 


istics of Mr. Dundas by Sheridan ; the wit had jotted this down 
in his note-book long before, as a capital hit which he would 
use on any favorable occasion. “ A minute-gun speech” was 
the name given to a speech made by Lord Bute, on account 
of its pace being so very slow and solemn ; and the joke was 
made more pungent by a remark that “it might be con- 
sidered as announcing the funeral of his ministry.” “ Where 
law ends, tyranny begins,” and “stabbing the constitution,” 
we owe to Chatham; “the wisdom of our ancestors,” to Sir 
William Grant; and “ Pluto’s tears” to Burke, in allusion to 
“tears shed by noble lords, not for dying laws, but for their 
expiring places.” 
force had relation to Pitt’s firmness in resisting the spread 


living and the dead, and the plague was stayed.” 
oratory which crystallise into sayings. 
for popular education. 


assigned to Lord oe, “stemming the tide of demo- 
cracy,”’ to the late Earl of Derby; and “ the Queen’s govern- 
ment must be supported,” to the Duke of Wellington, who used 
this argument to induce one of his party to vote for a govern- 
ment measure which both of them disliked. Peel’s cel:- 
brated question, “ What is a pound?” arose during a debate 
on finance matters. “ Restore the Heptarchy” appeared to 
Canning about as practicable as to reform the parliament. 
The “leap in the dark” was the name which the late Earl 
of Derby candidly gave to his own Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords in 1867, “ Upsetting the coach” was the same carl’s 
mode of characterising Lord John Russell's proceeding in 
regard to the fall of the Grey ministry. “ You shall hear 
me!” said Mr. Disraeli to the House, of Commons, thirty- 
five years ago, when the young member was received with 
derisive laughter; or rather, his words were: “[ will sit 
down now ; but the time will come when you will listen to 
me”—a prediction certainly fulfilled in later years. Mr. 
Disraeli’s “ historical conscience” was appealed to by him, 
to justify an opinion expressedfin early life, but abandoned 
at a later period of his career. The same statesman’s “ loom- 
ing in the future” referred to a prospective though unan- 
nounced adjustment and reduction of taxation. It was he, 
too, who claimed to have been “ educating his party” to the 
appreciation of measures not before palatable to them. 
“The bray of Exeter Hall,” a somewhat overdone skit at 
religious party, lost gg tw seat at Edinburgh; “ the 
happy dispatch,” was Mr. Bernal Osborne’s; the “ Cave of 
Adullam,” Mr. Bright’s; the taxed motto for the lucifer- 
matches, er luce lucellum, Mr. Lowe’s; while “the three 
branches of the upas tree’ belong to Mr. Gladstone.— 
Chambers’s. 





MEN WHO FACE DEATH. 
THE PITMAN. 


Well, I've worked in pits ever sin’ I was eight years old, 
and now I’m turned on forty, and barring a few knocks and 
bruises, as I might ’a got a- sagt | any other trade, and as 
I don’t think nout on, I’m as sound as a bell; so as any one 
might = say as I wasn’t the man to cry out about a pit- 
man’s work being dangerous, or say as how he carried his 
life in his hand more’n any other man as I know on. And if 
it was on’y of myself I thought, mind you, I wouldn’t talk 
about it; but I’m thinking of pitmen in general, and there’s 
no mistake about it, theirs is a dangerous life, let who will say 
it or say against it, and of course there’s none knows as well 


as themselves ow dangerous it is. It’s on’y the big pit acci- 
dents as gets wrote about in the London papers, and made 
known all over the country ; and sometimes when the papers 
have other things to busy them, there’s tidy big pit explosions 
and the like, as no more is said about than that they’ve 
happened—explosions that, maybap, have wiped out a dozen 
or more lives in an instant. 


The coalpit accidents as the 
neral public comes to hea1 about ain’t lialf of what happen ; 
ough, supposing they were all, they alone, if you totale 


g 
them up, would show a roll of killed and trounded that would 








headache: the titled amateur, gratified at his own success, 
voted as his patient requested ina pariy division in the House 
Making “ the crown not worth wearing,” was the 


“Tf the ministers persevere in misleading 
the king, I will not say that they can alienate the affections 
of bis subjects from his crown, but I will affirm that they 
will make the crown not worth wearing.” “ Sowing dragons’ 
teeth” had reference to the latter and declining years of the 
Irish parliament; the English government proposed to heap 
new taxes on Ireland, and caused a violent commotion in 
consequence of the proposal; Mr. Burgh, in the Irish House 
“England has sown her laws like 
dragons’ teeth, and they have sprung up in armed men.” 
“ All government a compromise,” has been derided as a mean 
and tricky apothegm by extreme politicians ; but Burke had 
thought out his subject well when he said: “ All government— 
indeed every common benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and every prudent act—is founded on compromise and 
barter: we balance inconveniences, we give and take” 
“The people, our sovereign ’”’ it was strange to hear so de- 


a Whig dinner, at the very time when the French democrats 
were infusing alarm and dread into the English mind: it 
cost him the lord-lieutenancy of the West Riding. “ Ham- 
mer it into them” was Fox’s mode of impressing his meaning 
on the attention of the House, by speeches full of repetitions ; 
but it is believed that he thus claimed credit for a defect 
which he could not help. A “memory for jokes, and imagi- 
nation for facts,” was a sarcastic hit at the mental character- 


One of the finest things said by Wilber- 
of French Jacobinism in England: “ He stood between the 


Nor has the present century been scant of those bits of 
“The schoolmaster 
is abroad” was Brougham’s description of the growing desire 
“The ignorant impatience of taxa- 
tion,” and “ men turning their backs upon themselves,” are 


“ Airing his vocabulary” was Curran’s description of a dull) mining people, and notice how many crippled and fire- 
speech made by a dull member. The “ 
sir, are to be found some birds of rare and noble plumage, | the best speech ever made by Sheridan, an 


|scorched men there'll be among them. Go into the pit- 
viliages, and see how many widows and fatherless children 
youw ll find in them ; into our churchyards, and see how many 
of those lying in them have been killed in the pits—look 
round you, orspeak to our club doctors and burial societies’ 
secretaries, and you'll know then whether a pitman don’t 
work with his life in his hand. 

I never go out in a morning without kissing the wife and 
children, and saying to myself that it may be for the last 
time, and mever go down the shaft without thinking a bit of 
a prayer that I may he spared to come up again alive, for i’m 
a prayerful man in season ; I'm a Methody, as my father was 
before me, and as thousands of pitmen are, though there’s 
many people as thinks—not as they mean us any harm, only 
they don’t know no better—that we're all a rough, godless 
crew. I’machap as has eddicated myself a bit, too, and I 
reads the newspapers and turns things over in my mind— 
puts on my considering-cap, as my wite says, when she sees 
me in the chimney-corner a-puffing at my pipe and saying 
nout to nobody—so as I, perhaps, thinks more about our 
dangers than most others. 

Not but what there are many others think on’em. They’re 
being brought home to you too often and too awfully to let 
you forget ’em for long. We see or hear about scores of 
accidents, and there’s no use denying it, hearing of what hag 
happened to others makes you feel downhearted about your- 
self. You don’t say anything, but you fel and think; you 
fecl restless and uneasy, and as if something was hanging 
over you, and you think, “ Well, it may be my turn next,” 
and you don’t care about going down to your work, and very 
little serves you as an excuse for not going down. Of course, 
there’s often a good deal of fancy in you feeling like this, and 
it’s perhaps foolish to give way toit; but if the accident has 
been in your own neighborhood, I don’t know as you haven't 
om grounds for feeling feared and out of sorts o’er it. 

hough I’ve worked in pits so long, I can’t say as I know 
much about them scientific like, but all the same I know, 
from putting two and two together of what /as happened, 
that when the damps—the fire-damp, and the choke-damp 
and foul gases—once get on the move in a district, they’re 
given to move all about, and they're awfully sudden and 
treacherous ; and it’s much the same with the water when it 
takes to breaking in. So as if a pit in the same coal-field as 
your own is drowned, or there has been an explosion in if, 
you may well feel a bit nervous about going down to work, 
whatever people may say about being superstitious, or how 
well your partic’lar mine is guarded against anything of the 
sort. 

According to them as wants men to go down, every mine 
always is dead safe against accidents, till one happens, and 
then it’s “ Who'd ha’ thought it?” when the lives are gone. 
Not as I say that everything isn’t done to make ’em safe, but 
I do say as how in the best-provided of pits you never kaow 
the minute that something may happen to sweep the hands 
into eternity in a moment, or bury them alive to die a linger- 
ing death, if they can’t be got at in time from above, 

Of course, a good deal has been done to make mines safer 
than they used to be; there’s been great improvements in 
that way since I’ve been in the pits; but if there is anything 
more that can be done, Government should see that it is 
done, cost what money it might, for it would mean men’s 
lives, and women and children’s bread, not to speak of their 
happiness. I believe most of the owners would be willing 
enough, if only all had to do it. We men have our difter- 
ences with them about wages and what not, but I will say 
this for them and their managers, that when any of their 
hands’ lives are in question, they stand at nothing in the 
way of expense or trouble, no, nor risk either; there's always 
some of the big guns as willing to lead an exploring party as 
ever the mates of the men are to go. I've seen the owner of 
a flooded pit in such a state that I’m certain he'd have freely 
given all he was worth to have saved the lives of the men in 
it; and when, after a day and night’s pumping, some of them 
were got out of the upper working alive, he cried like a child 
for joy ; and I’ve seen things that must have cost thousand of 
pounds done in the hope of saving life, where there was 
scarcely the shadow of a chance that there could be any life 
left to save, and when even the wives concerned felt that it 
was useless. 

Why, there’s nout but the sea as swallows as many of the 

lives of its workers as the pit does; in fact, I often think in 
my own mind as how us pitmen are a good deal like sailors 
as to the dangers we run; they’re often as sudden, sweeping, 
and hard to guard against as those of the sea, and I should 
say we had rather less chance of getting away from them 
than sailors have from theirs. A storm generally does give 
some warning, but an explosion don’t. 
It’s generally in some old, unused workings of the pit that 
the fire-damp gathers head, and when the blow-up comes, you 
haven’t time to even think a prayer; and although the choke- 
damp don’t flash on you, but creeps, it’s scarcely less sure ; it 
has you senseless before you can raise a voice or a finger to 
help yourself, and if there is no other help at hand you are 
done for. 

There’s one thing, ng about that awful choke-damp, 
it gi’s you an easy death, for I once had a dose of it, and 
know’d as much about the feeling of it as I should ha’ known 
if it had finished me. I was going down first of an exploring 
party when it caught me and tumbled me o’er; but I was 
lashed to the skip, and so my mates were able to whip me to 
bank in time; and when they had brought me round, I re- 
membered that I had only felt a bit chokey just for an 
instant, and then gone oft dead sleepy and heavy-headed. 
Then there’s the floodings, you are never safe for a moment 

nm ’em, and they generally mean death to some of tlie 
hands, and sometimes to all; and the death of the men ina 
drowned-in mine is often a cruel long, lingering one, some 
thing akin to that of sailors who escape in a boat only to be 
lost at last, after suffering for days. If the water comes from 
above, from a break through into old workings—and most 
mining districts are currycombed with old workings that the 
men working in the new ones either know nothing about, or 
have eo a case with those in the lower workings ; 
though those in the upper ones may escape—sooner or later. 
If it bursts in at bottom, or a low level, it isn’t so bad; 
there’s more chance for the men to get into the upper work- 
ings, and it doesn’t fill the shaft with wreckage like the water 
tumbling in from the top does; so that there is a better 
chance of the pumping out being done quick and straigltfor- 
wardly. 
I pod speak feelingly about the floodings, for thouzh, as I 
said, I’m whole and sound, I’ve had a near touch or two for 
my life, When J was about two-and-twenty, | bad eight 
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mortal hours of it in a drowned mine, and was one of eleven 
got out alive, leaving more than twice that number of our) 
mates dead behind us. If I was to live as many years as 

those hours, [ would never forget that time. We bore it like 

men, though I say it as slouldn’t, and we knew that there | 
was a chance for our lives; that if the choke-damp and foul 

air kept away, and there was no break-down with the pumps, | 
we would be got out; and that those were working to get at 

us who would not rest day or night till they knew how it) 
was with their mates—but for all that the suspense was | 
something awful. We knew that we had a chance, as I tell | 
you, still we were shut in there, face to face with deach, and | 
such a death; to be starved to death if we couldn’t be got at | 
in time, or slowly drowned if the pumps should happen to | 
break down. We had a couple of lamps, and could see) 
each other’s faces, and I shall never forget the looks of agony | 
on the others’,and I suppose mine was the same, for I’m 

free to own that in that eighty hours I died many a time in| 
my mind like. It was enoazh to madden you a’most, and in 

fact it did drive one on’em mad in the long run. The rest 

on us had a job to keep him from rushing into the water and | 
putting an end to hisself; but when, after awhile, we began 
to make out the tank hitting the water, and hear sounds that 
showed the workers were getting towards us, he got steadier 
again. However, when the exploring party got to us, we 
sent him to bank first ; and there, as sometimes falls out, joy } 
o’erturned bim altogether. He quite lost his head o'er meet- | 
ing his poor wife and childer, and was never his own man 
after. 

My feyther and an older brother were among the ex- 
plorers, and they'd let none but their sels bring me to bank, 
und then they took me reet away home, and they and my 
mother cried o’er me, as they might’a done when I was a 
babe—cried, they were so happy. And the others that were 
gaved-were made much of in the same way—when they were 
got home; for all kept their feelings down as much as they 
could on the bank, for when we were got at it was made cer- | 
tain that all the others in the pit were dead, and for our re- | 
lations to have showed all their joy at the pit-mouth would 
have looked almost like flouting it in the faces of those who 





had been waiting there for the husbands, and brothers, and 
sons who, it was known then, were never to come up alive. 
Acouple of days later, the bodies—twenty-seven in all— 


reach at his own fireside. The sagacious wife should be 
aware of this, and should try to keep her husband out of 
mischief, by making pleasure at the club less attractive than 
pleasure at home. Itis nice to do right, but it is still nicer 
when we know it to be far pledsanter than wrong. Perhaps 
most women apprehend inevitable failure from any attempt 
at competition, feeling that in the race witb the club she is, 
far too heavily handicapped to hope to win. 
abuse herself of this notion once and for all. To take the 
unknown for the magnificent is a proverb as old as the hills. | 
The vague mystery that hangs about a cluu tends to terrify | 
her; but acloser inspection would soon expose the faults | 
and shortcomings of the rival she dreads. A club is not) 
necessarily an abode of bliss; on the contrary, it owns evils 
as numerous and exasperating as the best managed house- 
hold in the land. Quilp, when he gets to the place that he 
parades so ostentatiously before his wife, is not always Lappy. 
The club’s pure pleasures pall, as the bed of roses owns more 
than one crumpled leaf. The tate he prefers is occupied by 
some one else. There is some mistake about his dinner; the | 
soup is wrong, the fish cold, the seakale not served when it | 
should be. He is charged for wine he never ordered, and he 
cannot get coffee when he wants it. All this he must sub- 
mit to—if not altogether—at least with a better grace than he 
would at home, where all alike tremble at his nod. 

Again, he meets upstairs his enemy—the mar of all others 
that he hates, to avoid whom he would face horrors worse 
than half-cooked chops at home, and he has to sit and smoke 
his cigar out, because if he turned tail every other member, | 
knowing the existing difference, would laugh at his pusil- 
lanimity ; or he has looked into the card room, and has backed | 
a friend’s luck at a cost of more than he dare confess to his | 
better half. If the season be dull, he has wandered from | 
room to room, vainly seeking a familiar face; if gay, he has 
been jostled at every corner, till he longs for the peace and 
quiet of his home. These are a few of many miseries he has 
to endure, looking as p!easant the while as a white tie and 
starched exterior will allow, coupled with the painfulreflec- | 
tion that in his own house he might have avoided all. Tak- 
ing him then, at the hop, so to speak, his wife might make | 


(Fes. 22, 1878, 
} 


| the bank as he may, that every hair in his body may be shaved 
| off and fall into the stream. As he joyously undergoes the 
operation he hears a hundred priests shouting aloud that 
every hair thus. sacrificed secures for him a million years of 
happiness hereafter. He then bathes, and next day performs 
that rite which lies at the root of the whole family life and 
religious belief of the Hindoo, the obsequies of his forefathers. 


Let her dis- | The priests receive their fees, and the washed devotee is now 


ready toenjoy the attractions of the fair, and plan his route 
homeward or to the next skrine.—Good Words. 


—— 
VISITING SHRINES. 


That fresh old faith still survives among the more dreamy 
Orientals in all its fulness, and one is half tempied to envy it 
to them. How long it will linger on in anything Itke its pris- 
tine freshness and vigor even in the East it is difficult tu say ; 
but we suspect that material influences will sap it more swiftly 
and surely than moral ones. It is not certain that even the 
spread of education will fatally impair it. The religion of 
shrines and of pilgrimages is of the very essence of Mohemme- 
danism, and a Mohammedan is seldom the less devout because 
he has leagned to go straight to his sacred writings for instruc- 
tion as to the tenets of his faith. Butin proportion as science 
and enterprise facilitate these holy journeys, as philanthropists 
encourage road-making and introduce sanitary improvements 
at the most renowned religious centres, as time is economised 
aud mortality diminished, so the pilgrimages will assume an 
altered aspect. The number of votaries may inorease for a 


| time, bat pilgrimage will be undertaken in a lighter spirit. 


We may call the molive that has hitherto sent men on such 
journeys superstition if we will; still it is impossible that 
people should not more or less feel it to be a serious matter to 
be travelling in the shadow of probable death. One remem- 
bers the graphic chapter in which Dr. Hunter describes those 
stupendous human sacrifices which are periodically offered at 
the shrine of Jagganath. The vexed question as to whether 
| the devotees cast themselves deliberately under the car of the 
idol is of little consequence. They perish by thousands, by a 


a i A a . death almost as certain, in the City of Puri, and on the roads 
him sign with alacrity an agreement never again to enter the | 


club; after which it woulu rest only with herself whether 
relapse were possible. If she were decently cautious and 





were got out, and on the Sunday they were all buried in one | circumspect, her victory over her bete noire might be assured 
great grave. Hundreds came to the funeral, and there was for ever. ; 

scarcely a dry eye among them, for they were all pit-folk,| Happy the man who is thus protected against himself ; 
and most on’em had known the dead men. Nine months | who wisely allows himself to be led back from backsliding 
afterwards, there was another such funeral, and that time my | into the rightZpath, never again to wander astray. A few 
feyther and brother were among the dead. | 
explosion in the mine they worked in, and I was with the institution in which they have really now no faith; and 
exploring party, and found them—not as they had found me 
though, but lying side by side stone dead. I took their 
bodies home to my mother myself. She had cried over me 
when I was saved; she was past crying over them; she fol-|ness. But they are so much at home in the club that they 
‘owed them within a year. I knew by her face as, without | avoid all that tends to drive the Benedick back to his own 
wu tear in her eye or a sigh on her lip, she looked on their | hearth. Long study of the carte has taught them how to 
Taves‘as they lay dead before her, that she had received her | order a dinner fit for Lucullus at half the ordinary charge ; 
death blow—and so it often is with those who lose their hus-| and the waiters serve them with an empressement denied to | 





| 


v) 


the club habitues, the single men, in whom all the elements | 








thnt lead to it. They toil thither over burning plains and 
through pestilential swamps; they sojourn at the place itself 
in a crowded hotbed of disease, whose streets are so many 
streaming cesspools fermenting under a blazing sun; they 
feed upon putrid rice and sweetmeats until these scanty sup 
plies of slow poison jrun out, and then they starve. There 
must be something thet 1s solemn and sincere about a journey 


that is likely to lead you literally through tbe Swarga-Dwara 
There was an|however—ihe most obstinate—will continue to uphold an | , 7 i 8 8 


—the gate of heaven—although the motives that inspire it 


|may be mingled, and although there may be much that is ludi- 
some there are who sternly refuse to be saved. These are | 4 ial . _ ten 


crous and trivial in its episodes. So in that annual expedition 
for Mecca. It may not be so terrible an uffair as its 

counterpart, and the goal at Mecca is looked forward to asa 
place of repose and refreshment, but, nevertheless, many drop 
by the way. For weeks,if not months, before the caravan 
starts, the men who mean to join it come flocking in to Cairo. 


f pious Mohammedans who make Cairo their starting-point 
of old bachelordom have crystallized into hard, solid selfish- | fon be Coda 


: Wal | Many of them ply their industries, or sell the wares they have 
bands and sons in the pits; the explosions or floodings that | any but intimate acquaintances. But then these bachelors, | brought from their own far countr 


kill the men, kill the women as surely though more slow. }equally with the club, come in for the hcusewife hatred and 
Folks talk o’ seeing faces in the fire, but if they’d on’y| horror. Matrons being match-makers by profession despise 


jes, by way of providing for 
But, grave as is the ordinary popu- 


their travelling expenses. 
lation to be seen in the Cairo bazaars, you imagine that the 


seen what I’ve seen of the getting of the coal—the lives as) old bachelors, deeming such abandoned sinners worthy only | faces of these stranger pilgrims look more serious than those 


well as money that it costs—they’d often see the faces o’\of contempt, or worse. Pity, probably, is what they ought | of their neighbors. 


dead pitmen there. I do—the faces o’ a dead father, and a) to get, for _ 
dead brother, and scores o’ dead mates. Ay, and faces that) flame of life fli 


they are to be pitied, when by-and-by their religion to travel in a slow 
ckers out in a back bedroom in Bury-street, | and simoon of the 


Nor is it surprising. It is not playing at 


caravan through the sands, sunlight, 


L that | burning desert, keeping body and soul to- 
are barder to look on e’en than those—the faces o’ the wives | and they find no club walter at hand to smooth their fevered gether with a stoc i 


waiting on the banks o’ the pits that their husbands are | pillows, and remember, by a rule possibly of their own mak- 
risoned in either dead or alive; or hurrying from their) ing, that club broths are not sent out to invalids, even at the 
omes with wild, seared looks, at the sound of an explosion ; | point of death.— Queen. 
or looking on their dead as they are brought to bank, or 
brought home. 
When he was burying my — _— said that ——_ AN INDIAN FAIR. 

we might all say that in the midst of life we were in death, , F ‘s i 
it wes mene fale wun of pitmen than any other class of men, i Very Pena ” - pe eae mean grat antee — 
: ke truer words—a pitmaz faces death every |'™8 08. © Se 5S Soane © 8 8 ry year under the 
and he pep Woody. 5 if Cassell’ * walls of Akvar’s Fort of Allahabad. When tke writer was last 
Cs eS |p t the se of pilgrims was at its height. It was on 
ecu uae | the 2ist of January, and the fair lasts for a month. The 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S HORROR. gathering is held, like that at Nijui Novgorod,on the sandy 

Every housewife who is mortal has many hates, but pro- 


| spot left dry by the receding waters at the junction of the 
bably her pet horror and detestation in her husband's club. | third more sacred than these, the Sereswuttee, which unites 
It is not alone there that he meets those male friends who | with both at this point. ‘True, it can not be seen, but the pil- 
early in his married life seemed to compete with her for bis | grim believes it flows underground to this spot. Hence the 
atfection; this jealousy, if wise, she has learnt to beat back, | merit of bathing in all three streams may be at once obtained 
for she knows that men crave for the society of men, and, |here. ‘The spot is called Pravag, or junction, corresponding 
realizing that male companionship affords a relief to the|to the Sungum of South India. There are many such sacred 
oujours perdriz of perpetual billing and cooing, she has | confluences of rivers in India, but this is the holiest of all. It 
guided her own way the inclination she could not hope to jg the more attractive because, especially since the opening of 


———_—_——_—— 





extinguish. But the chief cause of her dislike to the club is 


that it supplies a standard of excellence to which everything 
at home is referred; itis asort of moral balance in which | 
she is always to be weighed, and always found wanting. The 
invidious comparison is made in a dozen diflerent ways. At 
every meal of course. The domestic cook on modest wages | 
cannot contrast but unfavorably with the club chef: her} 
made dishes will sometimes be a delusion and her soups a 


the railway, devotees may with ease accomplish a pilgrimage 
to Gya, Benares, and Allahabad, in the same month of January. 
In 1812 official records of the iniquitous pilgrim-tax show that 
there were no fewer than 218,792 worshipers present, yieldin 

a net revenue to our Government, after paying for collection, 
of £22,107. This tax, whetker at Allahabad, Pooree, or else- 
where, has been abolished, but fees are paid by the occupants 


k of provisions which there is seldom the 
| means of replenishing ; with brackish water, simmering in the 
| bottom of their flaccid water-skins, speculating on the possi- 

ble contents of the next distant well; to say nothing of the 
chances of attack from wandering Ishmaelitish robbers who 
may not even respect the sacred Kisweh or the Mahmal. Yet 
the sufferings of Hindu and Moslem pilgrims have already 
been shortened; their expenses and the risks they run have 
been reduced. Puri and Mecca owe not a few of their visitors 
nowadays to Western energy aud joint-stock enterprise. Many 
of the worshippers of Jagganath are carried cheaply third-class 
by Indian railway companies to the edge of the swamps and 
wastes, through which they have to foot it. Moors and Alge- 
| rians, Syrians and Persians, take their steerage passage to 


| Ganges and the Jumna. Both are sacred rivers, but there is a a on board a Mediterranean screw-steamer, in place 


of crowding together on some primitive craft which beats up 
slowly aga:nst the adverse elements, and whose decks are 
swept in turn by the chopping seas and the unwieldy boom of 
the tremendous lateen sail. Sooner or later the railway com- 
panies of Northern India may construct an Orissa extension ; 
a native board of works may undertake the purification of 
Puri under English superintendence, and a city of model 
lodging-houses may rise round the gates of Jagganath’s temple. 
Sooner or later that system of Egyptian railways which is 
stretching itself toward the oases in the Libyan Desert and the 
sources of the Nile will doubtiess embrace the caravan road to 
Arabia; while, should the improving traffic be sufficiently 
encouraging, a regular line of steamers may be established to 
ply in eorrespondence with the port of the holy Mecea. Oanly, 
if the manner of pilgrimage comes to be modified by modern 





of ground for stalls and booths for trading purposes, and the | facilities,the spirit will probably be transformed as well.— 


snare , tea for home consumption is neither so strong nor so| money is applied to police and sanitary purposes at the place. 
fragrant gs the club Souchony ; the table appointments can | When the writer was last present the Gove:nment collections | 
rarely be so severely nice. At home there js either harsh,| did not amount to more than £1,000, and the number of pil- | 
flaring gas, or dim, smoking moderators in place of the mild | grims was evidently under 100,000. The sole object of the | 
radiance of the coffee-room sunlights, or the wax-lights and | pilgrim is to bathe at the junction of the three streams. This | 
well-tended lamps in the library, Axain, the chairs at the | cannot be done except by those who go out in a boat to tke 
club, how delicious! and the temperature—no house is kept| supposed spot. In former times, here as at Saugor Island, at 





so artistically perfect in this respect as the club ; in winter 
itis always warm and snug, in summer its spacious chambers 
are never “ stufly”’ or uncomfortably close 
these and others, Quilp—mosi husbands have, we fear, some 
“ Quilp”-like qualities—casts as occasion serves at the un- 
happy housewife who caters, is he avers, so much less satis- 
tactorily for his comfort than Joes the committee at the club 
It is not usual for women to submit io fault-finding without 
a word in self-defence; but thouch the sex are noted for 
skill in arguipent that is based on fiction rather than fact, 
their total ignorance of the s: cret wy>sieries of clab life puts 
them here ata certain disadvantage. Clabs are as exclusive 
as Freemasons’ lodges. What secrets may be hidden behind 
their gorgeous portals are not for ladies to know. 
the housewife who combats the superior charms of a club 
does so on unequal terms. She is compelled by force of cir- 
cumstances to accept the statements of the opposite side, and 
must of necessity believe all that is said in tavor of the club, 
and to the disparagement of her own menage: and so she 
writhes with impotent but not less mortal rage against the 
evemy that poisons all her peace. 


the mouth of the Hooghly, many devotees sacrificed themselves 
by drowning with three pots of water tied to their persons. 





t, the lunar period, when expiation is 
most certain and thorough. The sight is at once saddening 
and repulsive. The whole extensive area from the wall of the 
| Fort to the confluence, and to either river, is enveloped in a 
| cloud of sandy dust. Throughout the day crowds continue to 
arrive, mostly on, foot. But now a Rajah comes, seated in 
silver howdah on a gorgeously caparisoned elephant, and 
, attended by a crowd of ragged followers, with tom-toms and 
jmusie shrilly discordant. oe to accomplish the vow, the 
new-comers push on, hurrying timid women with them, past 





| past the booths, and shows and jugglers. All these strange 
)and novel sights they will duly enjoy when the conscience has 
been cleansed by dead works, and merit enough has been laid 
up to atone for a long period of sin, and secure a happy trans 
| migration in the next birth. As they press through the lines 
of devotees the crowd becomes more and more dense, and the 
| police have to interfere to keep them from being jostled into 


Saturday Revw. 
as -—~ 


THE DEATH OF LORD LYTTON. 


Edward Bulwer Lytton, Lord Lytton, died at Torquey on 
the 18th of January ; and by his death his country has been 
deprived of her foremost man of letters. We ourselves have 
|} to mourn the loss of a much-loved friend and an invaluable 

| contributor, with whom our relations have subsisted for more 


. Py j > . “7 hi - 
Porfections ike | Been yet eoskdente escar on the rush of esowds to the brink at | than thirty years; nor do we think that the correspondence 
‘the pi ious 


between us was ever more active than it has been during 
the last six months. So completely did his letters, manu- 
scripts, and proofs, indicate a man in the full ardor and 
strength of lis intellect, that when we received, on what 
|proved to be the day of his death, a melancholy note 
written by him two day3 previously from Torquay, de- 
scribing the illness with which be had been seized, we 
grieved indeed for his pain, but never dreamed that his 
great and busy mind was almost at that moment laid at 
rest for ever. The following is the note referred to—the 


Hence the tent where missionaries preach from sunrise to sunset, /#5t, We suppose, that any one received from him :— 


Torquay, Jan. 16, 1873. 

“ T am suffering terrible agony from a species of Tic, and 
am utterly unable to look at any proofs or do any business 
to-day, or for some days; the pain I have been suffering is 
very trying.” 


| In the evening of the day on which we received this note, 


t is almost a truism to say that the husband's cagerness to) the water. All along the Prayag and at the most holy spots | we had a telegram from his son, Mr. Robert Lytton, telling 


escape to bis club depeads directly on his comfort or discom-| the Brahmins ply their busy trade, inviting customers, direct-| us that his father had passed away that da 


fort at home. No sane man would desire to travel far afield | ing penitents, guiding shrieking women and sensual men into | o’clock. 
in search of ease and enjoyment if the same were within his| 


the cold, waters. pilgrim, jas he arrives, squats as near 





about two 


We learn from another source at Torquay that 


Lord Lytton’s illnessjbegan on Wednesday the 16th, wher 
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ho wrote to our friend, putting off .. engagement for the! then of no recent date; and “ The Parisians” had, we know, 

following day, and saying that he was then “ suffering more occupied his mind for astill longer time. From his letters to 
pain in the ear and head than be had eve endured in his us, apparently the few remaining pages of the latter book are | 
ife. P From this agony he obtained some relief; but about written out in the rough. It has often been an interesting 

five o'clock on the Friday morning he complained again of study to us to look at and compare the alterations be made | 
severe sutlering in the head, and from that time there was in his MS.,as he never quite obliterated the old text; and | 
little hope: the end at last, which occurred on the following | strangely and sadly we shall look now at the last handiwork 

oa ee pees mt goncnge Lord Lytton when he died of this great leader in literature, _ has maintained his 

xty-seventh year. | F eee < ‘ 

Itisa heney blow ee death thus strikes in amidst the Prewitt we. wots Sie cams ad to every one to) 
busy interchange of friendly or affectionate communications; know that his son and successor, whose duties as Secretary | 
but to such afflictions we have lived to become accustomed, | of Legation at Vienna had latterly kept bim almost constantly | 
and can — bow to them with submission when they come | abroad, but who, on occasion of his recent promotion to the 
a oar Rena nt ae coe q feeling, it is same position at Paris, was able for a time to visit this coun- | 

: a ; pt aE Se te en 8 try, was thus allowed, along with his family, to be with Lord | 
Spek. Gank o lin could be live ton outabegue of n Eieny | woathed EPRI eect es chante Bor 
. 5 hepa 4, tvetine neucefuliy in his son’s arms.—Black- 

—— of * pony too, of a very high _—, Op ome ergo wood's for February. ane : 
ay we shall take occasion to express deliberately what we | 
think of the man who for forty-five years has held a fore- | 
most place in the literature of hiscountry, and who has gone | 
down at last undeniably the first man for varied genius and | 
literary power that his country possessed. 

To ourselves, as to others of our own standing, Bulwer was | 
@ great name when we were children, from the attraction) 

essed by a series of books written when he was himself | 

ittle more than a boy; and reading those books now in more | 

mature years, no one can refuse to say that his fame was well | 
deserved. 

His reputation abroad, and particularly in Germany, was | 
alwaya great; and we remember, when first going into that 
country in early life. being constantly asked whether we | 
knew the “ Beruhmte Bulvar.” The hold be thus early got | 
on the mind cf Germany was never lost, and his own love | 
and appreciation of the best German literature revealed a | 
community of feeling that well explained this sympathy. 

We shall venture at this time to say a few words with | 
regard to Lord Lytton’s connection with the Magazine. As| 
far as we can remember,a few short pieces of poetry had | 
been sent from him before 1842. But in September of that 
year he began his translations of Schiller’s Ballads, which we 
thought then, as we think them now, the best rendering of 
the great German’s glorious lyrics. They read like English 
ballads, which, with all our admiration for the best transla- 
tions of Goethe, the pieces of the elder poet never do, The 
translation of Schiller was accompanied bya notice of his 
life, written in a genial, affectionate, and sympathetic tone, 
well deserving of the subject. In the spring of 1848, we 
remember with what delight we received and read the first 
MS. volume of “ The Caxtons.” The public did not know 
who was the writer; and, considering the novelty of its 
character, and its unlikeness to hie previous books, this was 
not surprising. But the tale very soon made its way; and it 
is unnecessary to recall to our readers’ minds the names of its | 
successors, “‘ My Novel,” and “ What will he do with it ?” | 

The “ Caxtoniana” were the next contributions made by | 
him to “ Blackwood ;” and it will be very difficult to find a, 
series of Essays containing more wit and wisdom, more, 
knowledge of mankind, and greater dignity and rectitude of | 
sentiment. | 

Long after this time he published in our pages his trans- | 
lations from Horace, with the singularly able essay on 
that classic which introduced them. The amount of iabor 
which he bestowed upon this work, both on its first ap- | 
pearance in the Magazine and on its subsequent publica- | 
tion as a book, was almost unexampled; and no one knew 
eager than he that for such labor on his part there — 

@ no pecuniary return equal to what might have been ; , Me cicgsccip 
obtained in ae fields of caution still oaks easily within | @ppeared in our last a exulting in a = the 
his power. But he worked with a heroic energy when his 2ation to the Throne, calls to witness among others the loyalty 
heart was in his sudject, and he never worked negligently. | © 
We have seen him at his cwn house, when he — to be | 
doing nothing, turn out ina morning a mass of elaborate | “ b ele : 
lotta and MS. that the most active man of business could So loyal a —_ z ee love 
not have accomplished. Those who were associated with | Is but a burthen ; loose the band and go. 
him in the Colonial Office will, we think, fully bear us outin J¢ would be affectation, the Times says, to pretend not to 
what we say of the power and precision of his work. In) ynderstand the reference here intended. ‘The poet plainly has 
matters of business he was oy eogucan 9 He a | in his mind the observations we made, or are supposed to have 
at once What was meant, and there never was any of the | made,immediately after the publication of the Sun Juan award, 
irritation that so often arises from misconception. It was on ie pt of constieinn practically the emancipation 
astonishing = ~ — during ed yyy some of Canada. But it was no new moral we drew, for it had been 
great work descend from the height to which his imagi-| suggested over and over again for some years past. The 
nation had borne him, and-deal at once with complicated | Euslish Cabinet, pedis wie. 29 with ofuana’ at A ta knew 
peep as ye as if he had been bred and lived as | nothing of the mind and character of the United States, and in 
a man of business only. ‘assuming the conduct of negotiations at Washington concern- 

Tn Faye 2 yt — wise, -—< or » best | ing local questions of jae —4 en = a ee 
man to advise with that we ever encountered. iere are | and must always put themselves, in a false position. It was 
many persons, and, among others, some of our leading! on behalf of Canada we declared that from this time forth 
csotensen, who, we are sure, will coniirm this opinion. | Canadians ought to look after their own business themselves. 
It is needless to say of one in his high position that he! Canada is big enough, it is strong enough, it is intelligent 
was beset with applications for advice and assistance.|enough; andif there were any deficiency, in any of these 
Many of our most eminent men of letters have been dis-| points, it would be supplied by the education of self-reliance. 
tinguished for the generosity with roe they would = 'In the East the law of caste constrains the son to be as his 
on such occasions sympathy and aid; but it is impossible | father was before him,’and the head of a family is at the head 
that the warm and Re oo feeling which inspires the wish to | of a household iu which his sons and his sons’ wives, his 
give true help to less gifted or less fortunate brethren can | nephews, his grandsons, and their wives, are gathered about 
ever have glowed more unfailingly in any heart than in Lord |hin. Suppose the case of a father thus situated saying to his 
Lytton's. The readers of these words who know how true children, ‘*' The practice of the West is better, where children 
this is must be very numerous. ) go forth to seek their fortune and become centres of households 


| 


A WHITE WOOD. 
BY GUY ROSLYN. 


The wood is white with feathered fans of snow, 
And with the burden barren boughs are Lent : 
And when the frosty winter wind doth blow, 
A pearly dust unto the path is sent: 
And the stream lies dead 
In an icy bed, 
But fairies have covered her brow with beads, 
And bung crystal crowns on willows and weeds ; 
And in the spring 
Throstles shall sing, 
And daisies sal! dot the green of the grass, 
For girls and for boys to pluck as they pass : 
And the stream shall awake 
To rejoice in the day, 
And with love-laughter shake 
All the flowers on its way : 
And there shall be clusters of red and white May— 
A fair moen by night and a fine sun by day. 





But the wide wood is white 
In this time of blight, 

And the sun is but showing 
A shadow of light, 

And the darkness is growing 
Before it is night. 
A sadness doth fill 
The dale and the hill— 
The robin seems chill 

In the tree that is black, 

In the wood that is still ; 
And white in a swoon 
Sun sinks, and the moon 

Is beginning to float, 

Like « pale phantom boat ; 

And the cottage smoke curls up in a dream 
Of despair and of doom, 
And is Jost in the gloom 
That gathers and reddens tke fire-light gleam. 
Let us leave this white wood, and thoughts that are dire, 
For the warmth of the hearth and the flames of the fire. 
———_@——___— 


ENGLAND AND CANADA. 


The London 7imes, in its issue of Feb. 9, observes that the 
Laureate in his recently-published ‘* Ode to the Queen,” (which 





The trne North whereof we lately heard 
A strain to shame us—‘* Keep you to yourselves ; 


| grams, ths Republic of Spain. 
' 











Apart from his novels, essays, and poetry, Lord Lytton 
had the great merit of having written the only dramas which, 
during the last thirty years, have fairly kept the stage. If 
we put together all his different attributes as an author, we 
can scarcely fail to consider him as a giant in literature, in 
whose productions it is difficult to say whether we should 
most a:imire the excellence or the versatility. Let us add to 
this character the observation how rare it is to find these 
qualities combined with the political sagacity, the oratorical 
power, and the practical good sense which distinguished him 
as a statesman. 

In the early part of this notice we said that our correspon- 
dence with Lord Lytton had during the last six months been 
even more tian usually busy; and the cause may at once be 
explained. It is, that the tule now appearing in our pages, 
“The Parisians,” is from his pen; and consequently our 
readers will know that to the same fertile and powerful hand 
we owe another tale, published by our house, “ The Coming 
Race,” which has achieved a high reputation, and passed 
through seven editions. Why be insisted on keeping this a 
secret we never could thoroughly understand. But any cause 
that existed for secrecy is now, alas ! removed. 

It was only a fortnight before his death that he sent us the 
concluding volume of “ Kenelm Chillingly,” another novel 
now on the eve of publication; and early in the week of_ his 
death, the bulk of the fourth and last volume of “ The Pari- 
sians” reached us. 

works. 


j of their own, and that moral strength of character is developed 
under which they have made us and ours a subject race.” 
Would some priest or poet cry out at the profanity ‘‘a strain 
to shame us,” and ask whether it was the tone of a father that 
suggested ‘‘ Loose the band and go?” It is most probable 
that the wisdom of the parent would beso greeted. If we 
suffer a similar misconstruction, we may regret it, but we 
cannot depart from our counsel. We repeat to-day the words 
we addressed to Canadians three months since: ‘‘ Take up 
your freedom ; your days of apprenticeship are over.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith writes from Toronto to deny that he has 
changed his views about the relations of the colonies to the 
mother country. The system (he says) has greatly changed ; 
the principle of colonial self government has been more ex- 
tensively applied, the colonies have been thrown more on their | 
own resources, the army has been concentrated in England, | 
| our useless, expensive, and dangerous occupation of the Ionian | 
Islands has been brought to an end, and the earnings of 
| British labor have ceased to be squardered in Maori and Caffre 

wars. Still, Mr. Goldwin Smith remains convinced that the, 
| system itself is inherently evil if indefinitely prolonged: and | 
‘that the aim of our colonial policy should be, as in the eyes of | 
| the British statesmen of the last generation it was, the gradual | 
development of the colonies into nations. This conviction | 
has been strengthened by Mr. Smith's residence in a colony. 





He had been long engaged on these two Continued dependence upon Downing-street appears to him : 
It is more than three years since we read a large|to be checking the growth of Canadian nationality, and pre | mended by a German chemist to add a drop or two of muse 


portion of “Kenelm Caillingly,” the MS. being obviously | paring the way for annexation. 


FACTS AND FANCIES 


The estimated expendituro for the British Army for the 
financial year 1873-74 form a total of $66,157,000, which is a 
reduction of $2,040,500 from those of the current year. 

Prince Napoleon has been defeated, with corts, in hia action 
against ex-Minister Lefranc for expelling him from Franea, 

The Bishop of Clonfert and Rev. Mr. Quin have been ao- 
quitted of the charge of using spiritual influence to intimi.- 
date voters in the Galway Parliamentary election. 

The Midland Railroad Company has entered into a contract 
with the Pullman Palace-car Company for the equipment of 
that road with the American style of drawing-room and sleep- 
ing coaches. 

France has not yet recognized, according to tae latest tele- 





| Au equostrian statue to Frederick VIL, the predecessor of 
| the reigning King of Denmark, is about to be erected in front 
jof the chateau of Christiansborg at Copenhagen. The me- 
| mory of the deceased monarch, who was wonderfully popular, 
is held in extreme veneration. ‘The statue is to be cast in 
| bronze, and is the design of the late sculptor Bissen, Thor- 
waldsen’s best pupil. 

| Sir Richard Wallace has purchased the celebrated collection 
| of arms of Count Nieuwerkerke, who was, under the Empire, 
| Director-General of Museums. 

The late Lord Lytton left a written injunction that after 
death, or presumed death, his body should be allowed for three 
days to lie untouched upon his bed, and then should be exa- 
mined by medical men, who should certify that life was extinct. 
This was obeyed. 
| Queen Victoria has granted a pension of $250 a year to the 

widow of the gallant Captain Knowles, of the Nortnfieet, who 
lost his own life in exertions to save others. 

Rev. Abraham Borodaile. a clergyman of high standing, and 
for many years a prowinent London preacher, committed 
suicide the other day by leaping into the sea from Ramsgate 
Pier, on which he was walking in company with two of his. 
daughters. He is supposed to have been deranged. 

An English naturalist experiments on the nerves of the 
members of the post office department by requesting vipers, 
ete., by mail. 

Trochu's pension has been settled at 90,000 francs, the 
highest sum allowed by law. 

There are now six Republics in Europe—namely, Switzer- 
land, France, Spain, and the little Alpine Republic of San 
Marino, the oldest and smallest in the world (twenty-two miles 
square), which has maintained its independence and self- 
government for four hundred years; alsv, Andorra, a small 
Republic in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees, between Spain and 
France, which has maintained its independence and self-gov- 
ernment since 1848; and, besides these, the throe islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey and Sark, lying between England and France, 
have for many years been virtually self governed. The repub- 
lican leaven having thus fairly commenced working in the 
politics of Europe, some sanguine republicans are hoping that 
|it will ere many years leaven the whole lump. 

The Hon. Bruce Caron, late Judge of the Court of the 
Queen's Bench for the Province of Quebec, has boen appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the same province, vice Lelleau, 
whose term of office has expired. 

The Boston Traveller calls attention to the fact that ** Of 
all the American ships built or purchased by contract during 
the war, not one remains in the navy to-day considered worth 
fitting out for athree years’ cruise, and yet their cost wae 
greater than that of those built in the uavy-yards " 

A little boy asked Dr. Burgess, the preacher, if he would 
have alight. ‘*No, my child,” said the Doctor, ‘‘I aim one 
of the lights of the world.” **I wish then,” replied the boy, 
**you were hung at the end of the alley, for itis a very dark 
oue.” 

The Levant 7imes has been again suspended, two months, 
for attack'ng Khalil Pasha. 

Irish ‘* National” papers, of late, are rejoiced at what they 
pretend to regard as the prospect of a war with Russia, in 
which England, of course, 1s to be discormfited. 

‘The total number of deaths from cholera in the army 
throughout the Bengal Presidency during last yeur—men, 
women, and children, all told—was 562. ‘here were 853 
seizures. 

Jewish children attendiug public schools in Russia are, by 
virtue of recent rules, dispensed from aticnding on Sabbaths 
and the seven principal festivals. 

The London Eruminer, in refutation of the statement that 
women could not be induced to vote if they had tho right, gives 
the result of 66 contested municipal elections, Out of every 
1,000 women on the register, 51 went to the polls, as com- 
pared with 564 out of every 1,000 men on the register. Ont 
of 27,945 women reyistered 14,416 voted. Out of 169,637 men 
registered 95,800 voted. 

It sounds strangt to hear of a Hindoo iconoclast; but 
nevertheless such menare. ‘The {ndian Mirror announces thet 
the “ redoubtable Hindoo iconoclast, Pundit Dayauda Saras- 
waty, who recently discomfited the Pundits of Benares in an 
| open theological encounter, and bas otherwise made himself 
famous thronghout Northern India, has come down to Calentta, 
and has issued notices in Sanserit, Hindi, Bengaliand English, 
invitmg inquirers and others to come and discuss theological 
subjects with him. His creed abjures 1 lol worship and caste.’ 

Brazil has two million slaves. 

Mile. Renault, whom M. Henri de Rochefort, of Lanterne 
| notoriety, married some time back under such tragical circum- 
| stances, and whose recovery was cousidered as hopeless, is 
now perfectly re-established in health, and takes daily pro- 
menades in the vicinity of Versailles. 











Bebel, the German socialist, was sentenced a yerr ago to two 
years’ detention in a fortress, and was deprived of his privilege 
to sit in the Reichstag (of which he was amember) for a polt- 
tical offense. At an election to replace him, which has been 
just held in Saxony, he was returned anew by 12,000 votes to 
3,700 given to his cpponent, a government official, 

When M. Gambetta was in Switzerland last year he is said 
to have visited M. Jules Valles. It is now ascertained that M. 
Jules Valles and the Russian, Bakonnine, are the principal 
organizers of the revolutionary society in the south of France, 
against which prosecutions are at present being actively di 
rected, 

To prevent ink from turaing mouldy, it has been recome 
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A poetic Hibernian explains that love is commonly spoken 
of as a ** flame,” because it is a tinder sentiment. 





THE ALBION. 


| Flowers at Bow-street on the 27th ult., and having promised 
that he would abstain from takipg too much drink for the 





The Musieul Gazette of Milan publishes a curious article on | future, was discharged. 


the cannon considered as an instrument of music, from which 
it appears that the first to originate the idea was one Guiseppe 
Sark, an Italian, who composed a Te Deum at St. Petersburg, 
in 1758, to celebrate ths capture of Fort Otzakow by Potemkin. 

According to the Lancet, the Empress Eugenie, still a prey | 
to sorrow, lives secluded in her apartment. The appetite is 
net restored, but sleep has returned. Prince Louis Napoleon 
(better known as the Prince Imperial) has resumed his mathe- 
matical studies, The British Medical Journal says itis the 
intention of the private attendants of the late Emperor Napo- 
leon to communicate to the medical profession at an early 
opportunity the details of his recent illness and its treatment, 
in & form which will convey all necessary information. 

News has been received at Vienna from Alexandria that 
Munzinger Bey’s expedition to Abyssinia has been sucessofal, 
and that it has subjected the Vigre tribes. To the 15th degree 
of north latitude no obstacles were met with. 


police court lately for having »-ct-~ced 


The Hon. Arthur Chichester was charged at Marlborough- 


ling t recently with being drunk and disorderly, and assault- 


ing two police-constables. A cab-driver took the defendant 
and two friends in a hansom cab from Evans’s, Covent-garden. 
In Piccadilly the defendant wanted to go back to Evans's, and, 
having got the better of his friends, seized the reins and backed 
the cab on to the pavement, nearly going through a shop 
window. When he got out of the cab he was very violent, and | 
kicked two policemen several times. Mr. Knox fined the de-| 
fendant £5 for each assault on the constables, and ordered him | 
to pay the cabman’s fare and 2s. 6d. costs. 

The Ear! of Winchil was 1 at the Weouminster | 
to have the chimney | 


a 
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THE CONTINENT. 


The success of the revolution in Spain seems to be 
‘assured, and the order for the despatch of troops to Malaga 
has been countermanded, order having been restored there. 
Even to the Carlist insurgents in the Basque provinces 
pardon and non-molestation have been officially tendered if 
they will disband and return to their homes, notwithstand- 
ing that the presence of Don Carlos is reported at Saint 
Jean de Luz, ten miles from Bayonne. It is reported that a 
force of Carlists under Ollo was defeated on Sunday night at 
Tafalia, in the province of Navarre. In Madrid it is announced 
that Senor Castelar will she*#!y wddress all foreign powers by 
circular, A 2-~+ve as also been issued abolishing the regula- 
si-u szequirirg officers of the army to take political oaths. A 
majority of the couservative generals have assured the Govern- 
ment that they do not oppose the republic. 


| 
| 
} 








| ground that he was only in the house as ‘‘a lodger on suffe-| circular announcing the establishment of the republic. 


of his residence o~<pt, IN consequence of which it had twice! Senor Olozaga, the Spanish Ambassador at Paris, called on 
caught fire. His lordship objected to the proceedings on the|the Marquis de Remusat and read to him Senor Castelar’s 


rance,” but the magistrate held that there was no force in the | 


The glove, or rather the shoe, thrown down by the British | Oe ee ae ee — os 
cordwainers hes been taken up by their — ae he had been out of town for a long time, the charwoman in | 
The cobblers Soummamens 5 ahortiy to ceme oF of Doutogne- | charge of the house was held to be the offending person, and 
sur-Mer, the Northampton of the Continent. A manufacturer cig aes Daal ta @ aan a , 
of the town has offered to supply the materials gratuitously to diecm-naghemaline-“senpenivce : ; 
the knights of the awl who will contend on condition that their | At the T hames police court Jately a man who is described as | 
handiwork falls to his possession afterward. “eecentric-looking”’ complained of a woman named Amelia 
P .. | Green beating him abont the head with a ru teak. The} 
‘ a be —— poly d ty orem ¥ the oe att. | means and, aes Bie housekeeper, and although he had 
ory of Trafalgar, has just died at Liskeard, Cornwall, aged |,’ - sais 0 : ? : 
ninety-four. He served on board the Spartiate, seventy-four | — ag gn oe — a refused to leave | 
guns, commanded by Capt. Francis. The poor fellow had; U™. ‘te Bad seer her wi the carving-knife behind bim, and | 
been yeceiving parochial relief for vears | she bebaved in such a manner that he almost lost his senses | 
8 P : ¢ . : | with fright. She had a revolver, and said she meant to “do! 
By the new law of the /aute police, sought to be introduced | for him.” She got drunk twice a dey and tore his clothes up. 
under the Republican Government of M. Thiers, released | Phe magistrate asked whether the woman beat the applicant 
criminals under surveillance cannot change their residences | ghout the hoad with the steak to make it tender. ‘The appli- 
more than once a year, and then only by permission of the cant said he did not know whether she knocked him about 
Minister of the Interior. with the steak to make that tender, but he knew that his head | 


‘The Milan correspondent of the Siviss Times writes: ‘* Last | was very tender. The magistrate told the applicant he could , the meantime the British s« 
Sunday evening (Feb. 2) a series of distressing accidents | take a summons for assault, but he advised him not to do so. | posal of Amadeus. 


occurred at the Scala. The clothes of a ballet-dancer caught | The applicant said he would think over the matter. 
fire, and but for the immediate aid of the scene-shifters she 

would have been burned alive ; a modiste fell down the stair- | 
caso leading to the wardrobe, breakiug her leg; a stage assis. | 
tant fell dead, stricken with apoplexy, and @ musician in the | 
er went raving mad, and was forcibly conveyed to the | 
1ospital,” 


Wood, who lived at Mount Sorrel, were found letely in the} 
to Leicester. ‘The two men went to a sale by auction, at) 
eannannilie 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





}valled at another public-house, where they stayed until) 
|closing time, and then went homewards by the footpath 
, through a fog. 

| A lady in Exeter, Miss Ida Wyndham, has died from the use | 
of nitrous oxide gas. The gas was administered by a dentist 
in the presence and with the concurrence of Miss Wyndham’s 
Iu the House of Commons, on Feb. 14, Mr. Peter Rylands, medical attendant. The jury at the inquest exonerated the 


GREAT BRITALN. 


to Parliament before the exchange of ratifications, and aap | 
ported his motion in a long speech. He declared that the 
Washington ‘Treaty would not have been so ambiguous and 


unsatisfactory if it bad first been laid before the House of 


Maidstone. Mr. Cheesman, a farmer, bad caused a large a4 
tree to be cut down, and the greater part of it had been cleft 


submit to the republic. 
dealt with rigorously. } 
the French authorities allowing Don Carlos to remain so near 


| fo 
| traits of eminent Communists. 


‘ps 
| political refugees, aud the capital of which (nearly 2,000,000 
. ; | 

member for Warrington, moved that all treaties be submitted | dentist and the doctor from blame. ed 


r 
A sad accident is reported from Boughton Malherbe, near | .,, 


In the speech of Senor Figueras, in reply to Minister 
Sickles, he made very significant allusions to a determined 
retention of Cuba, and Senor Castelar says the same in a 
despatch to the Spanish residents at Paris. The question of 
a federative republic threatens serious complications. Barce- 
lona has hoisted the flag of the republic, and the peasantry of 
Andalusia are clamoring for a division ef property. The 
working men of Catalonia are also making noisy demonstra- 
tions, and demanding arms, shorter hours of work, and higher 
wages. The authorities at Havana have sent in their adhesion 
to the republic. 

The Spanish Government has decided to issue a proclama- 
tion offering amnesty to all Carlists in insurrection if they will 
{un the event of refusal they are to be 
The Madrid journals comment upon 


the Spanish frontier. 


‘The Italian fleet was hourly expected in the Tagus ; and in 
juadron has been placed at the dis- 


The ex-Queen of Spain is so ill as to be contined to her 


The bodies of two framework-knitters named Noon and, bed. 


The Portuguese Government is about to place an army of 


river Soar, which forms a portion of the canal from Barrow | observation on the frontier. 


The Duke de Broglie has read his report before the Com- 


ja public-house at Barrow-on-Soar, a short distance from! mittee of Lhirty. It is conciliatory in tone, but maintains the 
| Loughborough, and it seems that after leaving the sale they | resolutions of the majority. 


The Lyons police have pounced down on numerous grocers 
r selling tapioca in boxes ornamented with engraved por- 


The Irith College in Paris, which (according to the French 
pers) was founded during the reign of Louis XLV. by Lrish 


francs) belongs to France, is about to be completely 
eorganized. In future the college is to be placed under the 
ipervision of a council composed of great State function- 


aries; and the French government will appoint the directors 
—on the recommendation of the bishops of the Catholic 


for use. ‘The trunk, however, defied the beetle and wedge, | Church in Ireland. 
Commons, and there discussed. 


and more violent treatment being necessary, Urban and) 
Edmund, sons of the rector—the Rev. E. Moore—undertook | 
to blast it with gunpowder. The chatge not having exploded 
at the time expected, the two young men approached the tree 
to replace it. When they got within a few yards, however, 
the charge exploded. Mr. Urban Moore was killed, almost 
instantly, but the other young gentleman, though also struck 


‘The motiou was seconded by Mr. Alexander Hill, member 
for Coventry, and the debate was continued for some time, 
when Mr. Gladstone rose. He characterised the motion as a 
proposal for the greatest constitutional change within his 
recollection. He admitted that the Treaty of Washington was 
not perfect. ‘lhe question was whether the United States 


Dr. Decaisne, in the /’runee, gives the following official list 
of the means employed by 71.207 individuals who committed 


| suicide in France during the twenty two years from 1556 to 


857: Strangulation, 24,536; fire-arms, 10,197; suffocatio 
ebarcoal fumes, 5,55 poison, 1,500; submersion, 2: 


nby 
; P21 ; 
knives, razors, ete., 2,871; falls from buildings, ete., 2, 

















would have accepted anything else. With all respect for 
Awerican institutions, he must say that the Senate's power 
over foreign engagements complicated negotiations and weak- 
ened the hands of the Government. 

{t must be remembered that the Senate proceeded secretly 
in these watters. He apprehended that the House of Com- 
mons would be unable itself to hold secret sittings, nor could 
it improve matters by appointing a Committee on Foreign 
Relations to meet in secret and make engagements with other 
countries. England, as a member of the European family, 
vecupied a position with relation to other powers differing 
widely from that of the United States. 

Lord John Manners, Sir Wilfred Lawson, and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert supported the motion. Mr. Herbert declared that 
unless the House was allowed to revise all the proceedings of 
the Government, responsible government would be a farce 
and the legislature hold a humiliating position. Mr. Newdegate 
criticised the Government, but opposed the motion. Lord 
Fitz Maurice, Mr. Wheelhouse and Viscount Enfield followed 
against the motion, After several attempts to count out the 
House, the subject was dropped, 
© An explosion occurred on ‘Tuesday in a Staffordshire coal 
mine while the men were at work, and between thirty and 
forty miners are reported killed. 

Dr. Hessel, the German clergyman who was arrested on 
suspicion of being the perpetrator of the murder in Great 
Coram-street, was again brought up at Bow-street on the 29th 
nit. Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution on behalf of the 
Crown, and most of the witnesses who had identified the pris- 
oner at Ramsgate adhered to their belief that he was the man 
whom they had seen in the company of the deceased on 
Christmas Eve. One or two, however, would not speak very 
positively on the matter. A bousemaid, at the Royal Hotel, 
Ramsgate, said that the prisoner, after his return to London 
three or four days after Christmas, had asked for some turpen- 
tine and a clothes-brush, and a great deal of turpentige was 
used; while a laundress deposed that, out of a number of 
handkerchiefs given her to wash for Dr. Hessel, six or seven 
were stained and oue was completely saturated with blood. 
‘The case was again adjourned till the following day, when 
Mr, Straight, M.P., having given the magistrate an outline of 
the defence, culled, among others, Carl Woblebe, a passenger 
on board the Wangerland ; George Evers, porter at Kroll’s 
Hotel; and Christian Cazelot, a waiter at the same establish- 
ment. ‘The alibi set up by the evidence of the witnesses, more 
especially that of the waiter, was so convincing, that the 
magistrate emphatically declared his conviction that Dr. Hes- 
sel was not the companion of the deceased woman on Christ- 
mas Eve, and that although the police had not been wanton or 
unjustified in their suspicions, the accused was released from | 
custody without the least stain on his character. There was | 
loud cheering in court when this decision was announced. 
young Frenchwan, who was found dead in his lodgings at 
Soho, was thought to answer the description given of the sup- 
posed murderer, and the witnesses were summoned to inspect 
the body. ‘Iwo of them said the deceased was more like the 
supposed murderer than Dr, Hessel, but the others said they 
thou,ht the body was not that of the man they saw with the 
muriered woman, George Cooper, alias John King, the pot- 
man who in a fit of delirium tremens imagined himself to be 
the murderer of tHarriet Buswell, was brought up before Mr. 





by a splinter, was fortunately only slightly scratched. 


power to appropriate the balance of the Cotton Famine Relief 
Fund, amounting to about £130,000, to the erection of a con- 
valescent hospital between Lytham and Blackpool. | 


the ‘‘ haunted houses in Stamford-street,” took place lately at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse-yard. 
auction a number of persons assembled and filled the room, | 
and there was much excit i 
house, a corner one, fetched £1,2! 
slow until the last lot was put up, which consists of a large 
house at the corner of Blackfriars-road and Stamford-street, 
and which realized £2,600, 
£9,810, and some other houses in Whitechapel £5,510, making 
a total of £13,550, which will go to the heirs-at-law of Miss | 
Read. 


dinner at Birmingham, sent a letter, in which he said, “ If 1! 
excuse myself from coming I am sure you will not attribute | 4), 
my absence to a wrong cause. 
in Birmingham who would be more glad to see me than I 
should be to see them. I hope to be able to give a fair attend-| 
ance in Parliament during the coming session, and as soon as 


shall be anxious to meet my constituents in your town-hall. 


A carried with but one dissentient. 
Sal | 


by various other means, 454; total, 71,207. The presumed 
niotives of these 71,207 suicides were exceedingly numerous. 
The more frequent causes were—misery, financial difficulties, 
domestic troubles, the desire to put an end to physical suffer- 
ings, and mental alienation. 

A case has come before the Paris Court which has its warn- 
ing for foreign ladies smitten by Frenchmen. Miss Maria 
Hicks, a young American, was married by a Protestant clergy- 
man to M. Dussance, a Frenchman, in her own country. A 
son was the offspring ef their union, and M. Dussance having 
returned to France with his wife, the child was baptized, 
members of the father’s family officiating as god-perents. M. 
Dussance died, leaving behind hima fortune, and immediately 
his blood relations, like a lot of harpies as they were, sought 
to prove his marriage null, and secure all his property for 
themselves. The Court has declared the marriage legitimate, 
but only because of the accident that the family of the deceased 


| had not made the demand to annul it within a year of having 
Mr. John Bright, having been asked to attend a Liberal heard of the alliance. 


Application is to be made to the Court of Chancery for. 
| 
The sale of the real estate of the late Miss Read, known as) 


Long before the hour for the | 


+ 





The first | 
was very 


and ¢ 
0, but the bidding 


The whole property fetched 


King Victor Emmanuel, who was at first opposed to the 
xdication of his son, and refused his return to Italy, has 
relented, aud is ready to welcome him. 

The Committee on Religious Corporations in the Italian 
Parliament have decided to abolish the houses of the heads of 
1 Teligious orders, but to provide for their support and to 
indemnify them for loss of property. 

Victor Emmanuel was received with much enthusiasm at the 


There are none of my friends 


I dare venture to meet and to address a large assemblage 


I hope the session which is about to open will be as fruitful as | 


the last, and that, notwithstanding the shortcomings and dis- | theatre in Rome on Sunday night last. 
appointments, the country may be sensible of its interest in| 
supporting the Liberal party ard a Liberal Administration.” 


Prussian domination is not yet welcome in Schleswig- 
Holstein. During the performance of a piece, called ** The 
The National Education League held a meeting lately in the | Recruit,” recently at Hadersleben, immense enthnsiasm was 
Free ‘Trade Hall, Manchester. Mr. Jacob Bright presided, aud created by the appearance on the stage of an actor wearing 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan and Mr. George Dixon were the principal the Danish cockade. A policeman, who was present, hissed, 
speakers. A letter from Earl Russell was read, in which his to no purpose, but the higher authorities suppressed the 
lordship said :—‘*I have had the honor of receiving a letter, patriotic drama next day. 
from you informing me that the Education League intend, A royal message was received in the Prussian Chamber of 
holding a meeting in Manchester in favor of the total repeal Deputies on Feb. 14, appointing a commission to investigate 
of the 25th clause of the Education Act, the elections of school, Herr Leasker's disclosures of corruption in high official circles 
boards in all places, and the universal enforcement of com-' jn connection with railway concessivas. 
pulsion. I am entirely in favor of all those changes in the | 
measure for education, and I hope that early in the session the | 
Government will introduce a bill or bills containing provisions | 
to carry into effect and complete these essential alterations in| It is stated by a St. Petersburg correspondent that the 
the Act of 1870. 1 do not wonder at the imperfection of that Russian expeditionary force to Khiva will not exceed 7,000 
Act, but I think that the time has arrived when the people of men. 

England are entitled to expect a large universal unsectarian) The Directory of the Vienna Exhibition have appointed 

liberal scheme of popular education.” A resolution calling for | June 26, July 14 and 28 for the trial of such agricultural im- 

the amendment of the Education Act by the repeal of the 25th plements as mowers, reapers, rakes, thresbers, cleaners, steam 

clause, and by providing for the general election of school plows, sowers, and harrows. 

beards and compulnery attendance of childzen at school, was Latest accounts set forth that the Austrian navy — at 
resent of 72 war ships, carrying 386 guns. This total com- 

The Earl of Dartmouth undertook to defend the battne Crises weosels: of pao decesigtion, ‘amevaliial wooden 
system of shooting in the course of a paper which he read at corew and paddle steamers, corvettes, schooners, and gun- 
the annual meeting of the Staffordshire Chamber of Agricul-' p oats, 
ture lately; and he argued that the presence of bodies of, 
gamekeepers scattered all over the country had a very advan- 


A house of worship for the youthful sect of Old Catholics 
has been opened at Heidelberg by Prof. Michelis. 


The Swiss authorities have sent to the French frontier under 





tageous effect in promoting law and order, and in preventing 


many districts bemg overrun with ‘lawless marauders,” who 
were, he said, ‘* the despair of the clergy” and ** the terror of 
all quiet people,” 


escort the Rev. Mr. Mermillod for insisting upon exercising 
his clerical functions despite their prohibition. 

Essad Pasha, late Minister of War, las teen apyointed 
| Grand Vizier of Turkey, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


in commercial circles. The sharp advance in 
Gold, coupled with the “lock-ups” of both 
gold and legal tenders has also contributed to 
the general dullness; yet, in spite of these 
| adverse influences, prices, with limited excep- 
| tions, hold their own wonderfully well, and 
for the good and sufficient reason, that stocks 
of most kinds of goods at the interior points 
|of distribution have run down to an unusu- 
| ally low point, owing to the rigors of Winter, 
and the consequent inability to send forward 
MARX « CO., i — supplies. The same eames have 
: 7. detained an imme uantity of produce in 
vars | the West, and as pre. in - seaboard mar- 

| kets are running remarkably low, prices, with 
| few exceptions, have a very strong support. 
| This is especially true of the principal food 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 
VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 








BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


THE ALBION: 


Telegraph Company has passed the House of | 
Sapereuntetioes by a vote of 126 ayes to 53 


laid within two years, and authorizes the em- 
ployment of government vessels tu make 
surveys. | 


rates and classifications of freight, pledging 
themselves against discriminations in favor of 





Aes staples. We gather from our Western ex- 
. JAY COOKE « CO.,, changes that Wheat, Corn, Flour and other 
|staple products, have accumulated in large 
20 Wat Street, & 41 Lompakp STREET, Lonpon. | quantitres at the shipping points, to be 
——__— —— | pushed along as soon as navigation opens, 
HENRY CLEWS « Co., | the railroad facilities being totally inade- 
quate.—Shipping List. 
32 WALL STREET. 


Tue Geneva Awarp.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment collected from our marine insurance 
companies the particulars of their claims on 
Great Britain for the depredations of the 
Confederate cruisers, and presented these 
claims as part of the case of the United 
States Government to the arbitrators at 
Geneva. These claims were well defined on 
the argument there, and canvassed by the 
counter case of the British Government so 
far as to provide that both insurer and in- 
sured should not claim for the same loss, but 
the justice of the claims of our insurance 
companies was conceded by the British coun- 
ter case and the statements of the British 
Board of Trade. Now, Gen. Butler and the 
members of Congress acting with him seek 
to virtually exclude our Marine Companies 
|from the distribution of the Geneva award, 
‘unless so far as t can show that on the 
whole they sustained loss on their total war 
risks. This most specious pretense is grossly 
unjust. It would be equally reasonable to 
ask every merchant and shipowner who suf- 
fered losses without being insured, that they 
should show that on their whole business 
‘during the war they had been losers. Our 
|Mutual Marine Companies have returned to 

















WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BIAIss & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 
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DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
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CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





their general business, and cannot now re- 
call these profits. So far as the award was 
predicated on the claims of the insurance 
companies, the United States Government 
have no right to assume that they can receive 
the demages without any obligation to pay 
the insurance companies their just proportion. 
Congress has no right to appropriate any part 


A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Street, Taurspay P, M., Feb. 20, 1878. 
The artificial stringency in the money | 





Boston as against New York. If the roads 

live up to this agreement, all competition be- 

tween Boston and New York and the West 

will be cut off, and our city will not be placed 

at a disadvantage in its trade with the inte- 

rior, as hag too often been the case of late | 
years. 

Tue New Sreaw-Sue “ Transa.”—The | 
new steam-ship Jfudiv of the Anchor line, | 
arrived at this port on Friday, having left | 
| Lisbon on the 28th ef January, and experi-| 
enced much head weather on the voyage. 
The Jtaliz was built by Duncan & Co., at 
Glasgow, during last year. She is 520 feet 
in length, 38 feet beam, and 26 feet depth of | 
hold. Her engines consist of two direct | 
acting, compound principle, and the two} 
cylinders are 38 and 68 inches in diameter, 
with a stroke of 3 feet 6 inches. The steam 
is supplied by two boilers, having four fur- 
naces to each, and there is 1,385 square feet 
of heating surface in the boilers. The 
steam-pressure is sixty pounds to the square 
inch, and the revolutions of the propeller are 
fifty-seven per minute. In the engine-room 
is also an engine used on the voyage in driv- 
ing fans to ventilate the steerage. 
engines were built by the Finneston Steam- 
ship Works at Glasgow. 
masts and seven life-boats, and on the top 
deck are several donkey engives,used for luad- 
ing and unloading cargo, hoisting sails, ete. | 
The steering apparatus, situated aft, commu- | 
nicatef by telegraph with the bridge. The! 
saloon is amidships, and extends from side to 














| a piano, library, and other luxuries, with all | 
|modern improvements. The state-rooms are | 
| large, airy, and well ventilated ; they extend | 
| from the saloon aft on both sides, and are | 
| erected on the same principle as those of the | 

California and Victoria of the same line. Ac- | 
}commodation is provided for 100 first-class | 
| and 700 stecrage passengers. The total tonnage | 





nays. The Vill provides that the cable be |” 


All the | Central 


She has ok 





market, which is now becoming chronic at | 
stated periods of the yeur, should attract the 
attention of the State Legislature, as the re 
peal of the usury laws would certainly have 
the effect of rendering the rates of interest 
more stable and less exacting than under the 
present statutes. As it is now, the mercan- 
tile interests suffer acutely, the range of dis- | 
counts decrez sing day by day, while the suc- | 
cess of new loans, so necessary for the com- 
pletion of railroad enterprise, is imperiled by 
the same causes. Money is at a nominal rate 
of 7 per cent. gold on Government collaterals, 
while the stock brokers are paying 1-16 and 
3-32 per day, in addition to 7 per cent. Dis- 
counts are difficult to eflect even at extreme | 
rates. Gold ranges at 11444 and °,, with the | 
majority of transactions at the latter figure, 
and the prevailing tendency is for still higher 
prices. Foreign Exchange, however, is weak, 
the nominal rates being 108%, and 109 for 60 
days, and 109°, and /, for short sight first 
bankers sterling. This is to be accounted for 
by the increased supply of bills for money 
attracted here by the high rates ruling for 
money. Governments are quiet at a slight 
decline both here and in London, and the 
stock market is strong under a more active 
demand for speculative securities, with the 
exception of Pacitic Mail, which shows a re- 
trogression on previons quotations. 


of the insurance proportion of the Geneva | 's,2,200, builders’ measurement, and the gross _ 
award to any other purpose than the indem- | is2,401 tons. | 
nification of our insurance companies. If so; The Tovnage Supply at this and the neigh- 
gross an injustice is permitted, it would have | boring ports continues light,and the n umber | 
been better for the American marine compa- | of yessels bound here from foreign ports is 
nies to have rested on the honor of the Eng-! hy no means large; yet if we except Petro- | 
lish Government than to have entrusted their jéyny. Prov 

claims to the guardianship of their own. If : 
the act proposed by Gen. Butler should pass 
the House and Senate, we sincerely trust that 
the President's sense of justice will compel 
him to veto so iniquitous a measure, and thus 
save the Republic from the contempt of Eu- 
ropean statesmen.—V. Y. Underirriter. 


of freight are moderate. A very large quan- | 
tity of produce of one kind or another, 

which has been kept back in the interior, | 
through lack of transportation facilities, will | 
soon begin to come forward freely, and the | 
| probabilities are that ocean freights willrule | 
| firm during the Spring months. } 

But fifteen per cent, of the lands onthe | The Storm Signal system is increasing in 
Island of Cuba are under cultivation, yet effectiveness, and when perfected along the | 
she exports annually to the amount of | whole length of the coast, including British 
$90,000,000. There is a yearly revenue of North America, will be invaluable to mari- 
$37,000,000. A third of the island is covered time interests. This matter has been reduced 
with timber, which yields woods of many} to such a nice point in England, that when 
valuable kinds. It is also rich in gold, copper, | the sterm ball is run up at Greenwich it is | 
lead, and iron. In view of these facts, it is telegraphed tu every port in the Kingdom. | 
no wonder Spain clings to the island with Any vessel that leaves the port after the ball 
such stubborn tenacity. is up forfeits its insurance. 


The Fe nena of St. Louis have com. | : 
menced vigorously to secure the cotton made | 
on Black and upper White rivers. The | NOTICE TO INVESTORS. | 
Cairo and Fulton railroad, now in running Stace ‘ 
order from the depot near Jacksonport to! _ CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTHERN. 
St. Louis, has made a freight tari! which | $9,000,000 7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


_ > 








_ The following are the latest stock quota- 


tions : | 








will induce the farmers to ship to St. Louis, COUPON AND REGISTERED, INTER | 
because itis much cheaper than to ship to | Est PAY ABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
Memphis or New-Orleans. | OCTOBER. 

THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastecn | 
end of this line, whose Bonds were so rapidly | 
sold last Summer, IS NOW FINISHED, 


isions and Naval Stores, the rates | yorris & Essex 




















Feb... 13. Feb. 2. | 
American Gold... 11445 — :4.@— | In view of the dearth of tonnage, which | 
+r 3 hank. = Ww -_ cae ax @ 4 eax | greatly retards some branches of the export 
Frie preferred... . =. — *@ —* | trade, there has recently been chartered quite 
Hatiemt.... ..... .--.-+5- -— @ a fleet of German, Norwegian and British 
Illinois Central bcaicawees = a | Vessels, to arrive here and at Philadelphia, | 
Sian cane —_ “*@ —*| mainly for the Petroleum trade, at rates 
N. Y. Central and Hi. a 102',@1027, | Which will leave a handsome piofit to the 
zy. ¥.C. & B. Scrip ee a = = charterers, should the market keep about 
Northwestern pret... Bn — @-— | Where it now is for the next three or four 
Seen ae eoeeipyi.. — 6.@ 4656 weeks. 
Pittsburz... sos —*@ /-* | General Butler's bill for the distribution of 
Rock Isfand _ 1268 — j|the Geneva award provides that—1. Insur- 
ee cA — %%~— {ance Companies have no special claim in the 
St Paul preferred... — o— — @ — (distribution. 2. Interest on each claim is not 
Wabash and W. eee Ee - M4@ 344 to be reckoned from date of loss. 3. The 
Weetern Union... Sites we Ba | AWard is to be made by the United States 
Adams Express ae be oe —*g@ —* | Courts. This difters materially from the 
Amer — hs’ Union.... — @ — a= | bill which passed the Senate last week. 
Wells, Farco........ 02. — = a 





The volume of trade, through a combina- 
tion of adverse circumstances, continues very 
moderate for the season. The storm of snow, 
sleet and rain on Sunday has rendered dray- 
aye, if possible, still more difficult, the fresh- 
ets West and South have to some extent 
interrupted travel and transportation, the 
export trade continues to wait upon the ac- 
cession of a fresh tonnage supply, and, finally, 
the Money market is altoge r 


Marine. 


The House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution requesting the Secretary of the 


Treasury to report whether in bis judgment 


night signals were necessary for the Merchant 


A Steamship Company, with a capital of 


one and a half million of rix-dollars, has been 
organized in Stockholm 
trade bet ween that port 
new iron steamers, of 2,000 tons each, will be | 
ether too stringent put on the line the coming Summer, and if | 
for a healthy and progressive state of attairs , they succeed the number will be increased. 


, Sweden, for direct | 
and New York. Two 


and will be opened for business, in connection 
with the TOLEDO AND WABASIL and _ 
‘other Western Roads at a very early day. | 
The CHICAGO AND CANADA SOUTH- 
ERN, or western end of this line, is now | 
being rapidly built, and the Company expect | 
it to be finished during the present year. 
| THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when 
completed through, will be of immense ad- | 
vantage to the shipping interests of the Great 
| West, being Level, Straiyht and thirty-three 
miles Shorter than any other route. Having | 
connections with all the lines running into | 
Buffalo at the East and Chicago at the West, 
and under the management of sume of the | 
most experienced railroad operators of the | 
}country, its success is rendered a certainty, 
and its Bonds must be a safe and profitable 
investment. It makes the shortest and best 
connections going West, both at Toledo and 
| Detroit, and is the only Seven per Cent. Gold 
'Bond on any through Trunk line now of- 
fered. 


Pamphlets and all information furnished by 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 


W. Ss. Obligations. 








Both branches of the Legislature have | U.S. 5s, "14 reg... 
ed the resolution authorizing the Canal) y ry Se. = —. 
ard to fix the toll-sheet at the same rate as | > . paves 
a US: ort pane, "et con... 
The New York Central, Erie and Pennsy!- |U.S. ¢ Ms. °hD COMP. -- 
vania Central Railroad Companies, have re- | US. hs. >a. be — 
adopted the agreement to maintain uniform) tg sy yo-10s, Coup 


State Bonds. 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan 
do coupon 

do 6s canal loan 1573 
Alabama 5s........ 

do && 
Arkansas 7s 
California 7 
Georgia 6s, “72 coupon 

do s, new 
Mlinois Canal Bonds, “WW. 
Louisiana te pra 

do new 
Michigan 6s, ‘T3—"S3 
Missouri 6s, coup 

do 6s, H. & St. Jo 
N Carolina 6s old 

do 6s new 
Ohio 68, “75 ns 
South Carolina bs 
‘ennessee bs 





& ¥F.S. Em. 


do new Bond 
Virginia 65 
new Bonds 


o 


Railroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond... 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage 
° 2d mortgage pref.... 

Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort 
Pacific Gold Bonds... . 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy Ss, lst morts 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund 

do lst mortgage. ... 

it 


do Income : 
Chicago & Milwaukee let mort 


| Chicago & N, West Sinking Fund 


do — Ist mort ee 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s 
Cleveland & Pittsburg conse! S F 
do 2d mort.... 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund 


their customers whatever profit remained on | Side. It is bandsomcly fitted up, and contains Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort 


do 
Del. Lack & West. 
do 


2d mort 
1st mort.. 
2d mort... 
Dubuque & Sioux City let mort 
Erie 1st mort. extend 
o ist mort. end.. 
Galena & Chic. ext. . 
i 2d mort. 
Great Ist mort., “&.. 
o 2d mort., “93.... 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land G1 
Hann. & St. Joseph couvert =a 
Harlem ist mort. 7s....... 
do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7s 2d mort. "55 
Tilinois Central 7s ‘75 
Lack. & Western ... - 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882 . 
| Mich. South. & N. L. 7s Sink Fund. 
do 2d mort.. 
Ist mort 
do 2d mort 
New Jersey Central 2d mort 


ao 
Western 


ao ow 
New York Central #«, °85 
do 6s, Sub’n.... 
do eee 
New York & New Haven 6 
Ohio & Miss. Ist mort 
o consol 
Panama.. ° : 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. 1st mort 
o dg 2d mort 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicage cuar 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri 
sey & Tol. Ist mort. “90. 
Reading 


St. Louis & tron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab. cons. con, 
do Ist mort. ext 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. F 
Union Pacitic Gold Bonds, ts 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s 
Alt. & Terre Haute 
do preferred 
Boston, Ve ford & Erie 


Div 


Chicago & Alton. . aoneas 
d preferred... 
Western 


° 
Chicago & N. - 
do preferred, 
Chicago & Rock Island , 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cinein...°.. 
Cleveland & Pittsburg. . ie 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central “ 
Del. Lack. & Western F 
Dubuque & Sioux City 


ey ree 
do referred ve 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.... 
it preferred .......ccee« 


ae 
Harlem... a7 
ao —_sopreferred... 
Joliet & Chicago. 
[ilinvis Central ; 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 


Marietta & Uincin. Ist preferred... 
do 2d preferred 
Michigan Central a 
St. Patil 


Milwaukee & : 
do preferred, 
Morris & Essex 
New Haven & Hartford 
New Jersey... 
N. Y. Central & Hu 
do 8 rip Cer 





on River... .. 
lene 


Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Pennsylvania Coal Co 

Spring Mountain Coai.. 


Miscellaneous, 


Atlantic Mail........ 
Boston Water Power 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, joy ee eateests 
Bankers, ‘No. 27 Pine-st. Welle, Fargo Express... 22.0°°-2 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, _ | Smetican Express... 


Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st, 


do | 


197 
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The bill of the American and East Indian | General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchauge Place. 
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OFFICE OF. THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvanr 24, 1573. 
(8" TNE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 

THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 8UBMIT THE | 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON | 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums veastved ee on Marine eke from 

1st Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., =. OA 918,019 95 | 
Premiums on Policies not hed ‘off 1 

SEE, SEEN vbrcvncacttuntecrceteseee 2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 87,968,670 10 | 





No Policies have been issued upon Life | 
*nor upon Fire a discon- 
nested with Marine Risk 
Premiums marked off from let Jan- 


uary, 1872, to 3lst December, 1872. ... .. $5,776,515 70 | 
Losees = ‘during the 
same poriod............. $2,389,844 &2 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ . $1,055,707 68 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, Cir, Hani ani other Stocks.--ga4e.zsn 0° ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at........ 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
Cash in Bank 


217,000 00 


Total amount of Assets.. $15, 571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the out tandin certifi- 1 
cateu of profits will be paid to the outta thereof, or | ‘TO i AL IN v ESTED FUN ‘DS, 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the | 
4th of February next. | 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will | FIRE ASSETS, 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all] interest thereon 
will cease. The no to be produced at the time 
of fe term aud can 


ividend of FIFTY “ben. CENT. is declared on | Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 


the net earned p he C r the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will | 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Flret cf April | 





next. 
By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 





J.D. Jonxs, JoserH GAILLARD. J&., 
Cranes Dennis, C. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorg, James Low, 


FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


'\ The London Assurance Corporation 
|! LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 


CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCK Woop, 


~ No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 


GUARDIAN IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 





ManacGERs, 





(Established 1821.) 


ESTABLISHED.......... . 1803. 


409,903 18 
“nus et Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 | 44 2Pinc street, New York. 


GOLD. Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 


,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaceEr. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Ancnipatp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
rn. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 Weat 38th Street. 
RMAN JouNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Ww. W. PASE, of Ol phart & Ce 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dudge & co. 
J. A. ROO SEVELT. of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres't B'k of Commerce. 
—— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


eee a. HOME 








Henry Cort, B. J. Howxanp, 
Jos1an O. Low Bens. Bascocr, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mytury, 
Cuarues H. Russrit, Gorpon W. Buanu 
Lowe. Ho.sroog, FRrepERIcK P aman 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Roya PHELPs, WixuuaM H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, SaHerparp Ganpy, | 
A. P. Pruxor, FRaNcis Skippy, 
WituuaM E. Dopez, CxHanues P. Burvert, | 
Davin Lang, Cras. H. Marsnaz, 
James Bryce, Wituuam E, Bunker, 
Daniex S. Mites, 
Wa. Stvunois, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Boaerr, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Pesxrys, ALEXANDER V. Brake, 
Cuanues D. Levericn. 


J.D JONES, President. 





W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres’t. 
f. D. MEWLEPT, 8d Vice-Pres’t 








AGENCY OF THE | tained at our office. 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Central Railway he gd First Mortgage Land |- 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 
and accrued Interest in Currency, 


William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
Samvuet L. Mrrcutt1, | A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the —— 
Bonds. 


National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. | assure investors that those bonds are in every reine 

first-class. and we recommend them as an cntirely 
safe investment. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 


yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, Cash Capital, $2,600,000.00 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and| Aggets Jan. 1, 1873, 4,446,858.78 


Liabilities, 


ABSTRACT 
OF TRE 
TWENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL 
STATEMENT, 
Showing the Aseets of the Company on the Ist day 
Janhary, 1873. 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Bank . $204,233 91 
Bonds and Mortgages, being the first lien 
33,600 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 


All securities taken at Board prices 
yn exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 


a . on Real Estate, worth 34,! dy 1,910,765 06 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, | Loans on Stocks? payable on demand (mar- 
8 ket 7 alue of Securities, $137,559) .... 94,128 40 
* - - - ited Stat tock ° : be 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. | Saushounetauceks imac vale jae: Lees Oe 
Interest due on Ist January, 1872 3a" 7 2 





—- Balance in hand of Ageuts 





R 7 
" N . Bills Receivable .. 7 126,83 

Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | ~ roa. } 
ora Ww est Indies, and South America. Also Cire ‘ular | MANHATTA . SAVINGS Salvages, and Other Miscellancous Items . 151,425 86 | 


Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of | 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in | 
condon and elsewhere, bought and svid at current | 
rates ; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafte on Scot- | 
‘and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted 
JOUN PATON, 








| Premiums due and uncollected on Policies 
issued at this Office. 


INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. | Tot! 
New York, Dec. 26, 187Y. 


Forty: -fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


¢ Trustees of this pnetiontion nee declared the 
FORTY FOURTH SEMLANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 


15,222 01 | 
$4,446,858 78 
Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t. 
J. H. Washburn, Sec’y. 








The Wheat Field of poe E the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM,’ on | JOHN MUNROE & co., BANKERS, 


all sume that have remained on de’ eo for three or 
| six months previous to Januarylst, 1873. 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, the same as a deposit. 


GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC BRAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Contzes 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; Excellent Timber AS the | 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: *. Rich Prairie Pas 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in & healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as | 
cheap'y as from Eastern lowa or Central Mlinois 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Daketa. Price of land close to track 34 to per 
acre; further away $2.50to #4. Seven Wears’ 
Credit; Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at | 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
udvantages to settlers 

Soldiers woder the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres Lm near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ res 

TR {NSPORT ATION AT REDUCED) 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get {lroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
) the track. 
fur Pa 

















mu phiet containing full informs 
nap and copy of New Homestead Law. Addre 
LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
= IP IC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
3 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST. 
New York! 








| 
\ 


8 Wau. Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for T:avellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Eerchange on London and Pa ris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


For 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERM XN & CO. 


Pavable 





on and after the third Monday in January. 
All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 


E. J. BROWN, President 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
Cc. F ALY! ORD, Se-cretary 


TO INVESTORS. 
NEW YORK OITY 7s, due 1892. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN 7s, due 1922. 
JERSEY CITY 30 year Water Loan 7s. 


For Sale. 
CEQ. K. SISTARE, 
24 Nassau street, 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Iseued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALS0, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 





ta Uxcurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Coun, Lanp WaRRanTs, Excuaner, &c., &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
ented 

[# Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points | 
aud remitted for promptly. 

CORRESPONDENTS of this honse, may rely 

~pon having their business atterded to with fidel ity 


tn | despatch. 
HENRY CLEWS 


New York ConRESsP(C NDENTS : 
“CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEH?s 








28th Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


346 and 348 Broadway. 
JAN. 1, 1878. 


| Amount of NET CASH ASSETS 

| Jan. 1, 1872.. . $18,.680,747.36 
} Income. 

Premiums and copuities. 0008 900.62 

Interest received & accrned 1 7206,506.48—87.515 515,407.06 08 


| Total...... ‘ $26,205,15 54.41 
| Disbursements. 
| Losses by death €1,408,519.87 

Dividends and return pre- 

miume on canc'd policies. 2,263,802.07 
Life annuities, matured en- 





dowments, & reinsurance 50,600.56 

, Commissions, brokerage, & 
agency expenses ....... 540,975.05 

| _adfertiang and adenenneel 
Ve ests 111,681.71 


| Temes, ‘office and law ex- 
penses, salaries, vgating. 


revenue stamps, &c. 55, 185.49—84,680,811.65 


pada 
Ree $21,574,842.76 
Assets. 
Cash in Trust Co., in bauk 
and on hand. $2,242, 746.68 


Invested, in United States, 
NewYork State,and other 
Poop Dy value, %.- 
PRS 4,140,518.05 


bank etocks ace v aan 
827.50), cost ..... 41,549.00 
fg RR TT 1,768, 174.14 
Bonds and mortgagee (se- 
cured by real estate val- 
ued at $26,000 000, build- 
ings, thereon ineured for 
over $11,000,00¥, and the 
R olicies assigned to the 
‘company as additionai 
collateral secuvity)...... 11,800,584.29 
Loans on existing policies 
the reserve hela by a“ 
Company on these i- 
cies amounts to $4. boo, 
RRR ses 986,244.08 
Quarterly and sem!-annual 
yp due ues 
o January 1, 1873 ........ 
Premiume on J.-A poli- 
cies in course of tranemis- 
sion and collection (esti- 
mated reserve on these 
policies. 0,000, incln- 
ied in abilities) |... 
Amounts due from agente. 
—ee aes to Jan'y 1, 


501,405.51 


272,484.75 
29,038.08 


112,159.38—@21,574 $42.70 

















Excees of eons wales of omits 
over cost : 92,157.88 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1873, 
| ,667,000.14 


APPKOPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of adjusted losses 
po subscquent to Jan. 1, 
1873 


$281,542.00 

Amount of reported losses 
awaiting proof, &c. . 192,670.00 

Amount reserved for rein- 
surance on existin peat 
cies insuring$117 6: 
21 participatin, Anwdhaes e 
(at 4 per cent. Carlisle net 
premium) — $1,000,852.15 
non- participating (at 5 
per cent. Carlisle Saye. 
m 





um 9,418,926.46 
Balauce of return eee 

of 1872, pay able Caring 
| the year 181,486.76—@20, 024,575.23 


Divisible Surplus, $1,642 424.92 





From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424.92 the 

Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi 

dend, available on settlement of next annual premium, 
| to participating policies proportioned to their contrt- 

— to ourpius. The cash value of such reversion 

y be used = settlement of premiums if the policy- 
| holder 80 elec 
| During the - rear }- - a policies have been issued, in- 
| suring $27,006,273 
| TRUSTEES : 

MORRIS FRANKLIN..President {of the New York 
| ife ——— Company. 
| DAVID DOWS..(David Dows & Co., Flour Mer- 

chants,) No. be ang etreet 

ISAAC C. KENDALL (Merchant, ) Union Buildings, 


orner William and Pine. 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller, & Co., 
rocers. 

HENRY K. BOGERT.. (Bogert & Kueclead.) ~ =? 
JOAN MAIRS ..(Merchant,) b om 4 street. 
VM. H. APPLETON. ‘AAppleton A oo. Publishere,) 
549 and 551 Broad: way. 

ROBERT B. COLLINS (couine & Brothers, Station- 

ers, 


0 Broadway 
WILLIAM BARTON Banker.) 33 Wall street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth Eton, ) 100 Wall street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD uker,) 35 Broad street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker, 36 Broad street, 


CHAS. L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods). 
President Eagle Fire Ineur- 
| ance Company, 71 Wall street, 
EDWARD MARTIN. 
83 Front etreet! 
EDWIN HOYT Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry 
H. B. Clafiin & Co., Dry Goods.) 
corner Church and Worth streeta 
J. F. SEYMOUR...\J. F. Seymour & Co.,) 78 Warren 
street. 
WILLIAM H e-President of the New 
York Li ife Insurance Company. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and 
Actuary. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CORNELIUS rd BOGERT, M D.., _Medical 


61 Leonard street. 
SANDFORD COBB 
(E. Martin & - Provisions} 
Goods,) 100 Franklin street. 
H. B. CLAFLIN. 
CORNELIUS R. BOG =n. M.D, 8 St. Mark's place 
BEERS 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
bE WILKES, M.D 


{ Examiners. 
} ARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assistant Medical Ex 
‘ aminer. 
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